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They serve our Empire! 


Old boys and girls trained by the Society are, in 
great numbers, serving the Empire in the present 
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poor children under our care to be useful citizens. 
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ve ever-turning 


A. was inevitable that man should 
discover the use of the wheel. It is what 
man has since made of this discovery 
that has meant so much to the comforts 
and conveniences that we know today. 
The windmill and the carriage wheel, 
wheels for spinning, wheels for grinding. 
the flashing of fly 


meshing of 


Then steam and 
wheels — the gears.... 
Wheels turned within wheels, and out of 
it all came such products of perfection as 
the Daimler Car, the Lanchester Car, the 
B.S.A. Bicycle and Motor Cycie — wares 
outstanding as examples of what can be 


done by the wheel and its craftsmen. 


LONDON NEWS 





Waterways of Holland by John Aitken 


wheel ore 


The great B.S.A. Group who produce 


these wheeled masterpieces are today 


accomplishing other tasks in the interests 
of Man and the civilisation for which we 


are fighting. Let us honour the wheel 


and speed its turning! 


THE BSA GROUP’ 
produce: 


Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 
B.S.A. Bicycl 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
essop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 
3.$.A. Guns and Rifles 


* The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., Birmingham, 11 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1941. 


THE SHAH OF IRAN, RIZA KHAN PAHLEVI, ONCE A PERSIAN TROOPER: THE ORIENTAL DICTATOR WHO REFUSED 
TO EXPEL NAZIS HOLDING KEY POSITIONS, AND WHOSE COUNTRY HAS BEEN ENTERED BY RUSSO-BRITISH FORCES. 


Starting his career as a Persian Cossack trooper, owing advancement originally to 
General (now Lord) Ironside, no Oriental ruler has been more pampered by 
British diplomatists than H.H. Riza Khan, who was elected Shah of Persia in 
1925, and has repaid kindness with hostility. A poor country, then the “ sick 
man of Asia,"’ dependent largely upon the big royalties paid by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, he developed and modernised it, built the trans-Persian 
railway, gave it schools, roads, an efficient Army, and Europeanised hotels. 


Germans from the first penetrated his country, whispering glowing promises until 
every key position was held by them, and they became the power behind the 
throne. In 1932 he suddenly announced the cancellation of the oil concession in 
which £40,000,000 British capital was sunk, and the British Government—Sir John 
(now Lord) Simon was Foreign Minister—submitted to blackmail, surrendered 
leases, paid heavier royalties and £3,000,000 in cash for a renewal. Riza Khan's 
duplicity has ended in the march of Russo-British forces into Iran. 
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AN R.A.F. SWEEP; PRISONER FARMERS; VICHY TROOPS RETURN ; BLAST TESTS. 





ONE OF THREE ENEMY SHIPS PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN ATTACKING “ BLENHEIM” WHICH 
HAS JUST SCORED A DIRECT HIT. THE SHIPS WERE LOCATED OFF THE DUTCH COAST. 


AFTER THE OCCUPATION OF SYRIA BY IMPERIAL AND FREE FRENCH FORCES: REPATRIATED VICHY 
TROOPS AT BEIRUT PLAYED OUT BY AN AUSTRALIAN BAND. 
Following the occupation of Syria, every French soldier who had fought for the Vichy Government was given the 
hoice between repatriation and joining the Forces of Free France. Neither the British nor French 
manders did anythirg to influence this decision, well knowing the individual problems which were 
Many of those whose mistaken loyalty to Marshal Pétain outweighed their duty to France are 
here seen leaving Beirut. Hundreds more ranged themselves under the flag of Free France. 








THE R.A.F. DOES ITS BEST TO VERIFY THE RESULTS OF ITS WORK: THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
LEAVES NO DOUBT AS TO THE FATE OF THE VESSEL SEEN ON THE LEFT. 


On August 18 “Blenheim” aircraft of the Bomber Command, with a fighter 

escort, were carrying out one of the innumerable R.A.F. sweeps over the North 

Sea, searching for enemy shipping. Suddenly three enemy patrol vessels were 

sighted off the Dutch coast. Our pictures show the fate of one of these vessels. 

On the left is shown the vessel immediately after it had been hit, and (above) 
sinking in smoke and flames less than a minute later. 





SOME OF THE MANY HUNDREDS OF ITALIAN PRISONERS WHO HAVE NOW 
ARRIVED IN ENGLAND AND ARE BEING PUT TO WORK ON THE LAND. 


Among them many farmers, Italian prisoners now in England are going “ back to the 

land ’—not their own land, but the soil which is producing food for the people of the 

islands. Our photograph shows some of them unloading stores after their arrival at 

camp. All of them volunteered to come to England to do farm work rather than 
kept in African camps. Distinguishing red patches are sewn on their clothes. 





A TEST IN PROGRESS OF ONE OF THE MINISTRY OF HOME SECURITY’S CIVILIAN STEEL 
HELMETS WHICH ARE BEING ISSUED TO FIRE GUARDS. 


Many and varied are the types of helmet offered for test to the Ministry of Home Security Research 

Laboratories, but some do not stand up to the standard penetration test of having a small shrapnel 

ball fired at them—fired at a velocity equal to that attained by falling A.-A. fragments. Under the 

special test the helmet must not be so dented that it would come into contact with the head. 
Weight, design and comfort are all taken into consideration 


A MODERN, SCIENTIFIC MAGICIAN CONDUCTING TESTS OF THE EFFECTS OF BOMB 
BLAST AT THE MINISTRY OF HOME SECURITY LABORATORIES. 


The effects of bomb blast are nothing if not strange, and official tests are doing much to elucidate 
some of the mysteries. Our picture shows a large balloon charged with explosive gases which, 
when electrically fired, will throw a blast wave into the tunnel. This blast wave is comparable 
with the effect of a 500-lb. bomb exploding approximately 80 ft. from the window under test. 
Four specimens of glass and glass-settings are being tried out. 
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THE ALLIES ENTER IRAN: JOINT BRITISH AND RUSSIAN ACTION. 





TABRIZ, SECOND LARGEST CITY IN IRAN (POPULATION, 213,542), LYING SIXTY MILES 

SOUTH OF RUSSIA’S TRANS-CAUCASUS FRONTIER, ON WHICH SOVIET AND BRITISH FORCES 

GERMAN COLONY, AND GENERAL WAVELL, 

REALISING THE DANGER OF SABOTAGE, 

SENT AIR-BORNE TROOPS INTO ACTION 

TO PREVENT THIS AND TO PROTECT 
BRITISH NATIONALS. 


ARE ADVANCING. TABRIZ HAS A_ BIG 


THE GREAT WESTERN ROAD OF IRAN, WHICH LINKS UP TEHERAN, TABRIZ, AND THE 


IRAQ FRONTIER NEAR BAGHDAD. THE ROAD CROSSES THE FRONTIER AT QASR-I-SHIRIN, 


FROM WHICH CERTAIN BRITISH TROOPS ENTERED IRAN. 





GENERAL WAVELL, IN COMMAND OF THE IMPERIAL 
FORCES. THIS IS HIS FIRST ACTIVE OPERATION 
SINCE APPOINTED C.-IN-C. INDIA. 








NOM 


TEHERAN, THE CAPITAL OF IRAN: A’RECENT AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE EXTENSIVE BARRACK SQUARE. FROM HERE RUNS 
THE ONLY IMPORTANT RAILWAY IN THE COUNTRY, SOUTH-WEST TO BANDAR SHAPUR, NORTH-EAST TO BANDAR SHAH. 





SIR READER BULLARD, BRITISH MINISTER IN 
TEHERAN, WHO NOTIFIED THE IRAN GOVERN- 
MENT OF OUR VIEWS AND INTENTIONS, 





ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY ARBUTHNOT, COMMANDER- 
IN*CHIEF, EAST INDIES STATION, AND CONDUCTING 
THE NAVAL OPERATIONS, 


IRANIAN TROOPS BEING OFFICIALLY INSPECTED. THE FORCES OF IRAN CONSIST OF ABOUT 150,000 MEN, EMBRACING TWO 


OR THREE FAIRLY WELL-TRAINED AND EQUIPPED DIVISIONS. IN ADDITION TO THESE TROOPS THERE IS ALSO AN ARMOURED 
BRIGADE, AND AN AIR FORCE POSSESSING SOME 200 AIRCRAFT. 


Iran, the name given Persia by its present Shah, H.H. Riza Khan, is mostly an 
arid tableland encircled, except on the east, by high mountains, the central and 
eastern part being a vast salt desert. The population of the country, five times 
the size of France, is only about 15,000,000. Through the progressive policy 
of Riza Khan, a man of lowly origin, the son of a cook, who was originally 
promoted by Lieut.-Colonel Henry Smyth, commanding a force in Northern Persia, 
new roads have been built, a railway between the Caspian and Persian Gulf, and 
ther advances made in the civilisation of a formerly most backward country, 


However, as is now known, for years the Shah has flirted with Germans, allowed their 
infiltration, until something like 4000 spies, ‘‘ tourists,'’ and others holding key 
positions have occupied vital posts, thus threatening both Britain and Russia. 
Refusal to expel these undesirables compelled the British and Soviet Governments 
to act, and on August 25, Russians from the north marched on Tabriz, via Ardebil, 
and the British in three directions, to the oilfields from Basra, from Baghdad tc 
Teheran along the great western road, and from Northern Iraq to join the Sovi- 
forces at Tabriz and cut off the Nazis. 
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MR. CHURCHILL IN ICELAND: INSPECTS TROOPS—DELIGHTS THE POPULACE. 























THE PRIME MINISTER VISITS ICELAND ON RETURNING FROM 


AMERICA : 
SALUTING “OLD GLORY”’ 


AND THE FLAG OF THE AMERICAN MARINES, 
WHOM HE INSPECTED. 


2. PASSING SLOWLY DOWN THE LINES, HE STUDIES CLOSELY THE SPLENDID-LOOKING U.S.A. P-' 
¥ MARINES. IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE PREMIER IS ENSIGN FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, JR., : 
‘ , 3 

THE PRESIDENTS THIRD SON: é 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S VOYAGE: 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ENTIRE SHIP’S COMPANY 
OF H.M.S. 


‘ PRINCE OF WALES,’’ WITH THE PRIME MINISTER IN THE CENTRE, 
AND STAFF-OFFICERS WHO ACCOMPANIED HIM. 
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THE PREMIER IN ICELAND: ATTENDED BY THEIR COMMANDERS, MR. 
PASSING BY MEN OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN AIR FORCE AT 
DURING HIS UNEXPECTED VISIT. Z 


Mr. Churchill, on his return home from his historic conference with President 


Roosevelt, stayed for some hours on August 18 in Iceland, to the delight of the he took the salute at a march-past. With his party he called at the Althing 
populace of Reykjavik, the capital, who flocked down to the piers to greet him. (Parliament) House, and was greeted by the Regent, M. Svienn Bjoernsson, and 


As he stepped ashore from a British destroyer, he gave the “V"’ sign, and then the members. Outside, the people massed in the Square and clapped until he 
inspected British, American and Norwegian troops, the parade led by Major-General 


appeared on a balcony and addressed them briefly—most Icelanders understand 
H. O. Curtis, Rear-Admiral R. J. R. Scott, Group Captain Primrose, and General English—and, amid loud cheers, promised them their independence. 


_ Oa 


CHURCHILL i Z ICELANDERS, OLD AND YOUNG, TURNED OUT AND GAVE THE PRIME MINISTER 
REYKJAVIK % 2A VOCIFEROUS WELCOME. THEIR SMILES WERE RETURNED WITH INTEREST. LATER 4 
HE ADDRESSED THEM AMID LOUD CHEERS. 2 

REE DALE LL ALLS SEIN DEALER OEE _-# 

Marshall, the last-named commanding the U.S. Marines in Iceland. Subsequently 
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HE English are a people with an ingrained dislike 
of liars. One of their chief counts against 
Hitler, Mussolini, Goebbels, Ribbentrop and the rest 
is that these gentlemen, whatever their talents in 
other directions, are habitual liars. Curiously enough, 
we make a great point of this in our broadcasts : it is 
felt, I suppose, that this will discredit them with their 
own folk. But I gravely doubt whether an Italian 
or German patriot really thinks any the worse of his 
rulers because they tell hes. On the contrary, he often 
seems to admire them for doing so. Bismarck, like 
Napoleon, was a notorious and systematic liar. So 
was Machiavelli. Both are regarded in their own 
countries as objects of national veneration. After 
all, they argue thete, how can a man better serve his 
country than by deceiving his country’s 
enemies ? Did not an English worthy—and 
a Provost of Eton at that—declare that 
an ambassador was a man sent to “lie 
abroad for the good of his country ”’ ? 


Yet the English, even if their am- 
bassadors may sometimes—with proper 
diplomatic reservations — have allowed 
themselves the use of a_ terminological 
inexactitude or two, never subscribed to 
this slippery and perilous doctrine. Partly 
it is because, despite their insularity, or 
perhaps even because of it, they have 
not wholly discarded the old international 
conception of Christendom: unlike their 
Continental neighbours, they have never 
adopted the water-tight nineteenth-century 
morality of ‘‘ my country, right or wrong,” 
and have continued to pay at least lip 
service to a more catholic ideal than selfish 
nationalism. They do not think it right to 
deceive their neighbours because they do 
not, au" fond, think it will benefit England 
to do their neighbours wrong. But the 
English disapproval of crooked statecraft 
—amply testified by the Opposition abuse 
poured on any English Government or 
statesman suspected of tricky dealing 
towards another country—does not only 
arise from this cause. It springs from 
an instinctive national contempt for a 
liar. To an Englishman a liar is a coward. 
He is a fellow who is trying to hide some- 
thing because he dares not own up to it. 
And that, to the English mind, though a 
very human, is a very despicable thing. 


Flawless courage is a hard creed to 
preach to any denizen of this inhospitable 
world. Man, a hairless, hunted animal, 
with no means of defence but his wits, 
has to be wily to live at all. It is difficult 
for him to come into the open when every 
instinct warns him to take protective 
cover. Only after long security in an 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


lot than that of the English squire he would have 
been had his forbears not emigrated to Virginia. 
It is not without significance that the only two 
countries which, without being themselves attacked 
or even openly threatened, have had the temerity to 
stand up to the Nazi and expose him for the liar and 
bully he is are those which claim among their national 
heroes Wellington and Washington. 


Not every subject of the British Crown or citizen 
of the United States finds truth-telling as easy as 
Wellington or Washington. Few have their chances. 
We acknowledge the same ideals and standards, but 
most of us probably have a rather lower level of 
practice. We hope that one day our children or 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, FRESH FROM HIS HISTORIC VISIT TO THE 
OF 


PRESIDENT 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, GIVES THE POPULAR ‘V’ SIGN. 





Broadly speaking, a legal fiction is a British way 
of pretending that something is what our conscience, 
prudence, ideals or prejudice tell us it had better be, 
instead of being what we do not like to confess it to 
be—what it is. Thus, to take one example, if a man 
makes so much money out of his fellow-subjects that 
he is able to subscribe sufficient to Party funds to be 
made an hereditary legislator, we invest his promotion 
with a kind of legal fiction whereby it is announced to 
the world that at his Sovereign’s gracious command he 
has become Baron Gradgrind of Sleepleigh-under-the- 
Hill, or some such title—in other words, an officer of 
the feudal State, performing in his own proper person 
and that of his tenants and retainers those vital civil 
services without which Sleepleigh-under-the-Hill would 
be .plunged into anarchy and ruin, and 
which necessitate his perpetual presence 
and that of his heirs in the | High 
Court of Parliament. That the new 
Baron may be well fitted for his power 
and dignity is sometimes—we hope always 
—true, but we well know that his 
elevation is not governed solely by 
his fitness for them, but by other 
considerations. Yet, feeling it safer to 
keep on the right side, as it were, 
of civic virtue, we ignore these and 
conceal them with a noble fagade. 


In time of war, victory becomes 
a virtue: fighting such adversaries as 
we have to deal with to-day, a very 
great one. So much so that it seems 
necessary to many minds to pretend 
that one is worsting the enemy at 
every point even when one is_ not. 
Here also the English differ from 


certain other peoples. Our enemies 
lie flagrantly about their losses and 
ours. If they lose twenty ‘planes in 


a day, they deliberately say they have 
lost none; if we have lost five, thev 
say we have lost forty. Such mendacity 
maintains the spirits of their own people 
and dupes, and hoodwinks the neutrals. 
This sort of lying is utterly beyond 
our own propagandists: it is alien 
to their natures, and they would be 
despised and_ repudiated’ by their 
countrymen if they indulged in _ it. 
But there is a species of fiction into 
which some of them seem _ uncon- 
sciously to tumble: that of emphasising 
minor successes and_ glossing over 
inevitable and sometimes major losses. 
The Prime Minister, fearless old aristocrat 
that he is, never does this: he looks 
ugly facts straight in the face and tells 
us of them without stint. Not all his 
subordinates share his unflinching frank- 
ness. The lack of it in them was _ far 


exceptionally favoured corner of the earth Cheered by enthusiastic crowds on his arrival back on English soil, the Prime Minister took too noticeable in the broadcast news 
can he put away perpetual fear. English little time in “getting back into harness,” but spared time to pay a visit to the Ministry of during the earlier stages of the Greek 


history and the isle of England afford 
rare instances of such prolonged security. 


This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
rhis blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 


wrote Shakespeare, and he was right. Read a book 
like ‘‘ 1Saw the Siege of Warsaw,” and 


Information to witness the film of his recent historic meeting with President 
Our picture shows Mr. Churchill leaving the M.o.1. after seeing the film. 


children’s children, and those born in other lands too, 
will have a better chance than we in a freer and more 
fearless world. In the meantime, we do the best we 
can, honour truth and straight dealing and occasionally, 





see how right he was. We are a people 
who more readily than most can afford to | 


pay honour to truth, because more easily | 
than most we can afford to dispense 
with fear. The beau ideal of our 


to the B.B.C.’s short-wave transmissions. 
selected for many parts of the world. 


country was the Duke of Wellington. 
‘Truth lover was our English Duke.”’ 
He was so because he was fearless. He papers 
was the product of an aristocratic caste 
more favoured and more free from fear ' 
than any set of men in recorded history. 
He grew up fearless because he never 
Saw the need to fear, and with his 
strong nerves courage became an in- } 


| LONDON CALLING TO OUR READERS OVERSEAS. 








WHEREVER you are, you can keep in direct touch with news from Britain by listening 
The times and wave-lengths are specially 
Probably, you will find details of the times and | 
wave-lengths most suitable for your own listening printed in the radio magazines and the announcer, our losses, though 
in your district. 

Full details of the coming week's broadcasts in English by the B.B.C. are transmitted every 
Sunday morning in Morse Code to British authorities in many parts of the world. 
then made available to the Press. 
in advance wherever possible. 


Whilst malicious and false rumour is deliberately stirred up by the enemy in every land 
with the intention of creating confusion, the news from London will give you the truth. 


Roosevelt. 


These are 
Details of broadcasts in other languages are also made available 


campaign. Dundas, Pitt’s evil genius, 
once defined this quite useless—for it 
always defeats its own object—process of ameliora- 
ting distortion in the phrase: ‘‘ To give a good 
impression pf the war in England!’ The common 
people of England need no such false and _ illusory 
encouragement to effort and endurance. 
One minor, and to my mind particularly 
irritating example of it I have ovcasion- 
ally noticed in the broadcast aanounce- 
ments of our air raids on enemy 
territory: that, while our triumphs 
are very properly given emphasis by 


honestly Admitted, are sometimes 
hastily dismissed almost in the same 
breath as that in which the next 
news item is begun. I always resent 
this. I cannot see that victory is 
any the further off by dwelling- 

with reverence and _ pride—on_ its 





grained habit in him. So it was with 
George Washington. ‘‘ Georgie,” 
of America tell us, 
told a ‘lie.”” He also was an aristocrat and one 
born into an even more favoured and_ secure 


the lady crooners 


“was a little boy who never . 


out of weakness, take refuge in a slight deviation from 
downright accuracy. In matters of State we call 
such deviations legal fictions. We are very fond of 
legal fictions. 


inevitable price. The brave men 
who fail to return are worth the same emphasis 
as the triumph to which they have contributed. 
Per ardua ad astra! The hardships and the losses are 
as honourable as the stars, even more so. 
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HOW A “WHITLEY” NIGHT BOMBER IS ASSEMBLED IN 
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ON§PEEDING UP AEROPLANE PRODUCTION BY SIMPLIFICATION. 


R SPEa Bacist G. H. Davis. 
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SIG} AND OUR ARTIST SHOWS HOW THE RAPID ASSEMBLY OF THE “WHITLEY” NIGHT BOMBER IS ACHIEVED. 


draw Bumber of major parts which are taken to the assembly plant and there quickly All the controls from this point, and all the many miles of wire are so arranged 
ify:ng put together. For production purposes everything has been reduced to as few that when the centre section of the fuselage is later bolted on, they can easily 
ts by “Gomponent parts as possible. The various parts (interchangeable where possible) be connected to the wiring and piping in this part of the fuselage. To this 
doze! @re assembled on jigs, and fitted together when completed. For instance, the centre section of the fuselage are rigidly fixed, by a box-girder- spar, the 


Whit Mose section of the fuselage contains the pilot’s cockpit, his instruments and centre sections of the wings, complete with wing fuel-tanks, engine nacelles, under- 
in controls, wireless cabin and places for the front gunner and bomb-aimer's gear. | carriages and wheels; then the rear part of the fuselage is attached. 
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“KKABLOONA “: 


RANCE is behind a curtain now. 


spirit is no longer alive. 
This is nonsense anyhow ; 


change and the French, at bottom, least of all. 
French, whether in France, in Algeria, or with de Gaulle, at the. sun, an 
qualities 
The remark is trite ; but in 
times like these we have to keep on reminding ourselves 


are still there, and still retain their old 
of courage and intellect. 


of truisms even. 
And we can be 


helped by books 
by modern French- 
men. They are 
too seldom trans- 
lated, but those 
that are trans- 
lated should be a 
salutary reminder 
to us. Somewhere 


Jean Damase, the 
cavalry officer who 
wrote that beauti- 
ful ‘‘Femme_ de 
Pilate,” is presum- 
ably serving or 
waiting to. serve. 
Somewhere behind 
the veil is Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry, 
who wrote those 
glorious and pro- 
found books about 
fiving. And some- 
where, in arms 
or abiding his 


Popular memory, 

and especially the memory of popular newspapers 
which rejoice in notions of change, is short. Some- in my memory: 
times the idea seems to be entertained that the whole 
great past of France goes now for nothing ; that there 
has been a sudden collapse, and that the French 


great peoples do not 
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“An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


No current flowed between him and me. I could not 
say what this was that sat there before me. I searched an 
Fiji Islanders, Tahitians, African 
Negroes, Arabs, up-river Chinese—never had a gleam 
of recognition failed to come into their eyes when 
first they saw me, a spark that told me that they 
were men as I was a man. The grin itself of this 
Eskimo was non-human, might have been the facial 
The contortion of a fox staring 
animal 
reflex. I was nonplussed.”’ 

The feeling of distance 
was constantly reinforced. 


smoke 
Eskimo at a 
a human being that could not hold a spoon in its 
hand ; 
spoon properly wants generations of heredity. 
was a creature as helpless at table as the white man 
was helpless in a blizzard. 
skilful with the circular Eskimo knife when a great 
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By GONTRAN DE PONCINS. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERIC LINKLATER.* 


adroit than 
Here was 


infinitely 
white man’s 


more 
table. 


cigars, is 


therefore it must be that even to hold a 
Here 


These hands that were so 


fish was to. be 
cut up; these 
hands that knew 
of themselves how 
to transform 
tough hides _ into 
comfortable 
clothes, that plied 
the needle with 
such swiftness and 
deftness, could not 
even butter a slice 
of bread.” 

He had, he 
concluded, come * 
into contact with 
a race, anciently 
separated from the 
rest of humanity, 
to whom all our 
moral codes were 
foreign, because 
the whole course 
of their lives was 
starkly determined 
by the climate 
and the seasons 
and the necessity 
for each Eskimo of 
obtaining for him- 
self, his family and 
his dogs fifty pounds 


captivity awhile, of meat a day. 
is the Vicomte de Living to them, 
Poncins. who cr a ew > ies ; ea : TUTANNUAK, AFTER KILLING IT, HAULING UP THE SEAL OUT compulsorily, » 
ae. ane k TUTANNUAK WAITING FOR THE GREAT SEAL AT ONE OF THE HOLES OF THE HOLE PREPARATORY TO CUTTING IT UP. rate ‘ P esieiae 
ae boo SE 3 ; : = 8. ore 

ee ae nails a ERR. CE: AE 2 eee Reee 2) Bee “I can describe the scene, but how can I convey its solemnity? acids sa , so 
an came ac The seal, having several breathing-holes, might be hours coming or might not There was a hush as Tutannuak picked up his snow-knife, made a and sleeping. n 
from the Arctic to come at all. “I myself,” the author writes, “had met a hunter who had small incision in the abdomen of the seal, and drew out the liver all that cold world 
Nr ee spent three days motionless in that extraordinary attitude in which they red and smoking. .. . wide immensity, the hush that over- f ae ; 
hght for civilisation stand ... forced by the seal’s acute hearing to maintain absolute silence.” spread this world, lent to the scene a measureless grandeur.” ot ice and snow 
and France. the ‘‘ means of sub- 

He was a very unusual kind of ex- sistence was the dominant force. Every- 
plorer. Most explorers merely explore ; thing in this place’’ (and this was on the 
quite a number of them go to “ get away fringe of the real Arctic and the Eskimo 


from it all,”’ or escape: but M. de Poncins, 
worried, divided, sick of soul, wanting to 
discover himself, an almost morbidly acute 
intellectual, chose not to go and lose himself 
in some South Sea Paradise of sunshine and 
ease, but’ to attempt to find himself amid 
the hardships of the Far North and the 
race most remote of all known races from his 
own in life and ways of thought. When, 
for a year before the war, he lived with the 
Eskimos of Hudson’s Bay, ate their raw 
fish and seal-meat, slept in their stinking 
igloos and was casually offered their 
wives, he found them even more remote 
than he had expected. ‘‘And who were 
these Eskimos I had come so far to 
inner room of the Post, 


see? From the 

the ‘white man’s room,’ into which the 
native does not penetrate, I had _ been 
called by Gibson into the outer room 
where, on benches’ round the wall, 
the Eskimos were permitted to _ loiter, 
there to see my first member of the 


Netsilik people. Putiak was his name, a 
man already old—forty years old, probably, 


and looking sixty. He sat in his rags 
on a bench, empty sleeves dangling and 


- arms folded across his chest inside his coat. 
(It makes scratching oneself easier.) As I 
came in, he raised his bowed head and 
widened his mouth in a grin that was no 
more than a movement of human flesh, 
for the whole face—eyes, cheeks, nose, lips— 
rémained completely expressionless. For the 
first time in my life I found myself face 
to face with a human being who disconcerted 
me beyond explanation. He spoke no word. 





AUTHOR’S OWN 

* KABLOONA”’ (ESKIMO FOR “ THE WHITE MAN ”’). 

The Vicomte de Poncins, a French scientist, made a 20,000-mile journey of fifteen 

months’ duration in 193839 northwards through Canada to King William Land in the 

Arctic Circle, im order to study the primitive inhabitants, living among them for a year 
in a trading post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Illustrations reproduced from ** Kabloona” ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


““IGLOO INTERIOR "—ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION, FROM THE 


PHOTOGRAPHS, FROM 


A woman tried to use a spoon; she couldn't 





** Kabloona.” _ By Gontran de Poncins. 
by Erie Linklater. Yiustrated. (Jonathan Cape ; 12s. 6d.) 





With an Introduction 


ape, one af those 
drink, 


“ A music - hall 
unfold their napkins, eat, 


even hold it. 
simians who 





life he penetrated) ‘‘ was a link in the chain 
of death. Man was here because the white 
fox was here. The white fox was _ here 
because it hunted the lemming. And the 
lemming, that diminutive Arctic rat, was 
here because of a still smaller prey. 
Inland it was the same: the wolves fol- 
lowed in the track of the caribou; behind 
came the fox to eat what the wolf left, 
and then the wolverene who cleaned up 
what the fox disdained. Along the ice floes 
the polar bear hunted the seal, and the 
knowing fox followed the bear because the 
bear—that ice-inhabiting gourmet—ate only 
the blubber and left the rest. And once again 
behind the fox came man, setting his traps.”’ 

That is on the very verge of civilisation ; 
the foxes are trapped for skins which women 
in New York, Paris and London like wearing 
around their necks. But there are deeper 
depths beyond where the Eskimo lives his 
primitive life and contact with ‘‘ Outside ”’ is 
almost unknown, except that sometimes some- 
thing may be bartered for a Primus stove, and 
the lives of men and animals, migrating winter 
and summer and looking for prey, are much 
alike. There was bound to be a certain mono- 
tony about a long book describing life amid 
conditions so implacable and bleak, a white 
world and an inexorable routine. (But the 
author’s prose is so good, his combination of 
intense searching and humour so unusual, and 
his general reflections so individual and so 
lucidly expressed, that one is always ready for 
the next page. But since he has, as it seems, 
travelled so widely, and since he has (as his 
accounts of missionaries, traders and Eskimos" 


testify) so rare a gift of describing people, I could 
wish that he would produce a book about a more 
genial part of the earth with rather more people in it 
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MR. CHURCHILL REVIEWS A “NOBLE” CONVOY IN MID-ATLANTIC. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S BATTLESHIP, H.M.S. “ PRINCE OF WALES,’”” OVERTAKES A BIG CONVOY IN MID-ATLANTIC: SOME OF THE SHIPS SEEN FROM THE BATTLESHIP. 





“A NOBLE SIGHT BROKE ON THE VIEW ’'—THE PREMIER’S DESCRIPTION OF THE CONVOY, WHICH ENTHUSIASTICALLY CHEERED HIM : ANOTHER VIEW FROM THE “PRINCE OF WALES.” 


““ We overtook one of the convoys which carry the munitions and supplies of the 
New World to sustain the champions of freedom in the Old,’”’ said Mr. Churchill, 
broadcasting on August 24 to the world. ‘‘ The whole broad horizon seemed 
filled with ships, seventy or eighty ships of all kinds and sizes.’’ The great battleship 
“Prince of Wales" altered course to allow the Prime Minister a closer view 


of the convoy. A woman passenger on one of the ships described the excite- 
ment when destroyers were spotted, with ‘the dim enormous shadow of a ship 
rising over the skyline.” She continued: ‘‘A rumour swept round the decks. 
It was Churchill's battleship coming up: nobody really believed it." Then the 
signal was flown: ‘Churchill wishes you a pleasant voyage.” 
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NOWING something of 
German methods, of the 
enemy's eagerness to obtain a 
decision in Russia, and of the 
labour—voluntary or forced— 
available in the Baltic States and 
Poland, one could readily imagine 
that the German engineers had 
been hard at work on the restora- ; 
tion of communications during the period.in which 
the German Armies were making only local progress. 
One of the most obvious tasks was the conversion of 
the Russian broad-gauge.railway tracks to standard, 
which can be effected by taking up one rail only and 
rebolting it further in on the sleepers. German rolling 
stock could thus run straight through, a matter of 
great importance for the saving of time and energy 
even if the Germans.had actually captured a large 
amount of Russian rolling stock, which is not probable. 
According to their boasts, they have been very successful 
in this work. The Special Correspondent of The Times 
on the German frontier reports that a Wilhelmstrasse 
spokesman talked of the regauging of 130 miles of 
railway between Kovno and Vilna in three days 
during the early stages of the offensive. There have 
been claims, which may be exaggerated but which 
perhaps have some basis, that trains can now run 
through from Berlin to the neighbourhood of Smolensk. 
The German spokesman went on to say that in the 
first five weeks of the campaign 750 miles of roadway 
were made. Hundreds of thousands of roadmakers, 
reinforced by “ volunteers’’ from the Baltic States, 
had, he said, followed up the advance.. They were 
furnished with drills, electric hammers and steam- 
rollers. Simultaneously, hundreds of bridges demolished 
by the retreating. Russians were restored. This work 
must have been on a colossal scale, and it is only by 
such means that the enemy has been able to fill up his 
advanced depdts sufficiently to renew his offensive. 
This offensive will have been in progress over three 
weeks by the time these lines are read. As they are 
written it has already brought the Germans important 
strategic successes as well as substantial material gains. 
The latter are the fruit of the great drive into the 
Ukraine, which’ has resulted in the overrunning of all 
the country west of the lower Dnieper, with the 
exception of Odessa and certain other bridgeheads, 
which still remain in Russian hands. On the Dnieper 
itself are situated industrial works of great value to 
Russia, and beyond it, in the Donets basin, lie others 
upon which her war effort depends to an even greater 
extent. I have written before of the policy of moving 
industry eastward, beyond the reach of attack, which 
has been pursued in recent years by the Soviet, and 
have given my view that, while it eases the very grave 
danger constituted by a threat to the heavy industries 
of the Ukraine, it has probably not yet gone far enough 
to remove this danger. The Ukraine, with its dense 
population and its amazing groups of modern factories, 
is something unique, and its loss would be a heavy 
blow. So rapid has been the German offensive in this 
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importance of Leningrad must not be underestimated 
and the loss of such a great city would be in any 
event a very serious blow. But Leningrad, with its 
naval base of Kronstadt, stands first and foremost for 
Kussian control of the Baltic, which means a great 
deal both positively and negatively. Were the Russian 
Baltic Fleet to be destroyed or captured and the 
Germans to be enabled to use the Baltic at their own 
free will, they might be empowered to transform the 
nature of the whole campaign by the greatly increased 
pressure which they could exert against the Russian 
right flank. The immediate defences of Leningrad are 
very powerful, on the southern flank as well as on the 
































IRAN, INVADED BY ALLIED TROOPS AFTER THE REFUSAL 

OF THE SHAH TO EXPEL GERMAN UNDESIRABLES: A MAP 

INDICATING IRAN AND HER FRONTIERS-—-ENTERED BY 

BRITISH FORCES IN THE SOUTH, WITH GENERAL WAVELL 
IN SUPREME COMMAND. 


After ignoring the joint advice of Britain and Russia for nearly 
two months to expel German Fifth Columnists, estimated at 4,000, 


on Atigust 25 British troops crossed the frontiers from Iraq. Nazi 
agents have boasted that Germany would advance to the aid of 


Iran through Turkey, and Hitler is said to have demanded pas- 


sage for his troops through Anatolia. British forces entered Iran by 


the south in the oil region under the supreme command of General 


Wavell, Russians by the Caucasus. The Shah is said to have a well- 


trained army of 120,000 men, and an air force of British Hawkers and 


de Havillands. The country is mainly an arid table-land, with large 
salt deserts. Teheran has a population of 531,000 and Tabriz, in the 


north, 213,000. (Copyright map by ** The Times.”) 





WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
OFFENSIVES. 
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have already been, stored for the 
garrison, and it ought not to be 
difficult to furnish it with food 
sufficient for a long siege. Yet 
even then there would be the civil 
population to be taken into 
account, and it is difficult to see 
how more’than a fraction could be 
evacuated from a city of this size. 

The German offensive has not been confined to 
the thrusts on the southern and northern fronts. 
While these were in progress another great attack 
was mounted in the centre against the railway junction 
of Gomel. The town has been captured, and the 
Germans claim to have won a great victory which 
has brought in a large haul of prisoners and booty. 
For the moment, it is not absolutely certain whether 
the enemy intends to exploit this drive in the direction 
of Moscow or in a south-easterly direction towards 
Kharkov. I should be inclined to bank on the latter 
alternative ; certainly this strategy would appear to 
be the more promising from his point of view. At 
Smolensk itself there has been no recent progress by 
the enemy. Somewhere on this part of the front, in 
fact, the Russians recently carried out a local counter- 
attack which resulted in the recapture of some miles 
of territory and brought in a certain number of prisoners, 
tanks and guns. This operation was witnessed by the 
Chief of the British Military Mission, Lieut.-General 
Mason MacFarlane. Our representative has paid a 
warm tribute to the spirit of the Russian troops, to 
the general efficiency with which the counter-attack 
was prepared and executed, and especially to the 
effective co-operation between ground and air forces 
I learn that there was good road discipline behind 
the front—one of the surest tests of staff work. Here, 
at all events, there was no confusion. It has been 
felt for some time in this country that the Russians 
would be wise to allow Lieut.-General MacFarlane a 
rather closer view of events. We may now hope that 
this visit to the front will be the first of many. 

This point leads to a consideration of how we can 
best aid Russia in her tremendous struggle. The air 
offensive, in which we have suffered not inconsiderable 
loss, is the first and most obvious method. It has been 
pressed with great resolution, but it has of late been 
seriously hampered by bad weather. Now that the 
nights are lengthening and the black-out period in 
this country has extended to the neighbourhood of 
nine hours, a spell of fine weather would be invaluable 
to our heavy bombers. As I have often pointed out, 
there is a sharp distinction to be drawn between air 
bombardment of objectives whose destruction exercises 
a rapid effect upon the course of the campaign and 
that which influences it only in the long run. One 
may take it that the invasion of Russia is being fed 
very largely from the resources of eastern Germany 
and German-occupied territory. So that bombing of 
targets such as Cologne will be felt on the Russian 
front only some months later. A bomb on an eastern 
objective must be worth two or three on a western 
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THE GREAT DNIEPERSTROI DAM, IN THE UKRAINE, WHICH IS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN DYNAMITED BY STALIN’S ORDERS, NOT YET CONFIRMED: NEARLY A MILE IN LENGTH, IT FEEDS 
THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC STATION, WHICH HAS NINE IMMENSE TURBINES GENERATING 810,000 HORSE-POWER. 


Although it was reported from American sources that Marshal Budenny had dynamited the Dnieper { 
Dam, the greatest and most efficient monument to Soviet industry, with its vast hydro-electric station, 
this has not been confirmed at the moment of writing. On August 
hting as “ particularly stubborn” in the direction of Dnepropetrovsk, the 
whose factories are fed by the Dar, and which lies on the north 
Dam. Completed in 1932, mostly built by American 


the first time mentioned 
Soviet “City of Iron and , 
bend of the Dnieper, 50 miles north of the 


quarter that it is hard to believe the ‘’ scorched earth ” 
strategy can here have been carried out as thoroughly 
as in the earlier stages of the campaign and in areas 
where neither the population nor the granaries are so 
thick on the ground. The Germans must already 
have considerable spoils to show for their vast efforts 
and their colossal sacrifices. 

In the north the German gains are nearer to being 
wholly strategic in nature, though the industrial 


25 the Russian communiqué for | 





and Dnieprodzerhinsk has 


northern front, where the Finnish forces are engaged, 
and the general impression appears to be that the 
enemy will have to proceed by the slow and costly 
methods of siege warfare. Yet a situation of extreme 
difficulty for the defence will arise should the Germans 
succeed in forcing their way astride of the railways 
running eastward from the city, which provide its sole 
present communication with the rest of the country. 
Vast quantities of ammunition could be, and probably 





engineers, of ferro-concrete, it measures nearly one mile and is furnished with sluices and docks, 
allowing ship:: to pass. The hydro-electric station has 810,000 h.p. and possesses nine of the largest 
turbine generators in the world, giving power to the rich industrial region of the Ukraine. If the 
Dam has been destroyed the whole low-lying ground inside a vast triangle formed by Zapoje, Kherson 
been flooded and the flood, swollen by the recent heavy rains, stretches 
across the path of Marshal von Runstedt’s armies. 


Then there is the question of material. The amount 
which we can at present spare is comparatively limited, 
and it is by no means easy to convey it to the scene of 
action speedily. American supplies will also take a 
long time to reach the front, though some are even 
now on their way across the Pacific. In some cases I 
trust it will be found possible for us to forgo prior 
claims upon American material, even at a certain 
sacrifice, in view of the infinitely heavier sacrifices 
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now look upon the beating of Italian forces by British 
as more or less a matter of course, and victories over 
them have ceased to have moral significance. 

What are the prospects of the Russians themselves 
being able to launch a major counter-offensive before 
the winter ? It is possible, but we shall do well not 
to count upon it. It seems to me that a better hope 
lies in exhausting the invaders, giving them no respite, 














and whenever opportunity offers putting in a strong 











and well-prepared local counter-attack such as that 
recently witnessed by Lieut.-General MacFarlane. 
When one side has gained the initiative in such a 
campaign, to wrest it away is never an easy matter. 
The German offensives against the Allies in 1918 




















began on March 21. The Allied Commander-in-Chief, 
Marshal Foch, was a man who believed that the 








counter-offensive is the best form of the defensive. 
From the very first he was burming to exploit this 
form of strategy, and he drew up more than one plan 
for doing so. Yet it was not until July 18 that his 
first major counter-offensive was launched on the 
Marne, and even then this was only achieved by his 
great strength of mind, which overbore the objections 
af his subordinates, Pétain aud Fayolle.- It had taken 
just four months to regain the initiative, with rapidly 
growing strength, though once the initiative was 
regained it took only the same period to complete the 
defeat of the enemy-and bring the war to a victorious 
end. To-day American troops are not pouring into 
Russia as they poured into France in 1918. No, it 
would appear that the foremost aim of the Russian 
High Command should be to prevent the enemy 
obtaining a decision before the winter has begun. 
He is unlikely to do so afterwards. 

As to the general state of the Russian armies, 
the proportion of his forces which Marshal Budenny 
has succeeded in extricating in his withdrawal across 
the Dnieper, the reserves of which he disposes, the 
numbers of tanks and trained crews still available, 
we know little or nothing. Neutral opinion, including 
that of some able military commentators in Sweden 
and Switzerland, throws rather a favourable light upon 
these matters. Instructed opinion in this country 
still seems fairly optimistic, while admitting that the 
month of August has seen the Red Army suffer more 
grievous blows than it received in the first five weeks 
of the campaign. For myself, I am ready to admit 
that the Russians have exceeded my expectations. 
Great as are their difficulties and dangers, it does not 
appear likely that these last defeats can have crippled 











an army which has proved itself so well able to stand 
hard knocks. From time to time the Germans bring 
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out the story that resistance is collapsing, but they 
are always compelled before long to change their tune 
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THE GERMAN ADVANCE ON LENINGRAD, WHICH THE SOVIET 
A MAP OF THE LENINGRAD BATTLE AREA, 


ENEMY LOSSES: 
ADVANCE WAS HELD AFTER 


The communiqués last week indicated intensified pressure by the Germans towards Leningrad, claims supported by stirring appeals made 
by Marshal Voroshiloff to the redoubtable people of the former capital, whose fall would release great eneniy forces to approach Moscow 
from the north. The capture of Kingisepp (seen on our map, left, by Narva Bay) was claimed on August 21, and on the same day 
133 miles, from Leningrad, and the advance was threatening. On the 
other hand, this new offensive has shown none of the impetus of earlier thrusts, and the German losses have been prodigious. The 
enemy spearhead appears, therefore, to threaten Leningrad from Kingisepp along .the line of the Luga River to Novgorod, north of Lake 
Ilmen. The thrust from Novgorod south to Kholm (about 140 miles) is believed to have been designed to cut off Voroshiloff’s army from 
that of Timoshenko, who has counter-attacked strongly. Our map denotes the areas of which Leningrad is the centre. The Soviet 
claimed on August 23 that the Red Army had blocked the roads to Leningrad, Moscow and Kieff. (Copyright map by George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


Narva and Novgorod. Kingisepp is only 73 miles, and Novgorod 


which Russia is at this moment making in the common 
Bombers can be flown anywhere in the world 
nowadays, but the .question of high-grade aviation 
petrol might not be altogether easy to answer, as the 
Russians do not produce—or even use, so far as my 
information goes—the quality needed for our engines. 
Now that we have been compelled as a result of 
German infiltration into Iran to take forcible action 
in that country, there may be a possibility of trans- 
porting a limited quantity of urgently needed supplies to 
the Caucasus area from India or Egypt. In any event, 
Russia will be very relieved to know that Iran cannot be 
used as a base for German attacks upon her oil-fields. 

With the question of military operations I will 
deal frankly. An invasion of the Continent of Europe 
does not appear practicable at the moment. It might, 
and probably would, enjoy an initial success, but it 
would be almost certain to end unfortunately and with 
the loss of equipment which we cannot spare. (I 
cannot help looking back to-day at the statements 
made after Dunkirk that we no longer required an 
army except for home defence and that in no con- 
ceivable circumstances would it ever be required on 
the Continent. What would we not give to have an 
army twice as strong as that of to-day ?) Minor 
operations against the European coasts seem to me, 
however, to be well worth while, and they ought to 
be made bolder and more extensive in proportion to 
their initial success. A really successful offensive 
against the forces of General Rommel in North Africa 
certainly appears to come within the scope of the 
Its material effects would be not in- 


cause. 


considerable and its moral influence would be greater 
still. It is highly desirable that our Army should 
treat German troops to some of the beatings which it 
used to inflict upon their fathers in the last war. It 
would find in North Africa a good campaigning ground 
for the purpose, and the effect upon the German people 
of a signal defeat would be important. 


Both sides 


HIGH COMMAND CLAIMED WAS BLOCKED, WITH HEAVY 
SHOWING KINGISEPP AND NOVGOROD, WHERE THE ENEMY 
GREAT SLAUGHTER OF GERMANS. 


and to admit that the Russians are continuing to 
fight stubbornly. The further the enemy advances 
the greater will be the strain upon his communications, 
however good the work on roads and railways. His 
consumption of oil must have far exceeded that of any 
previous campaign, and here we can say, without 
possibility of error, that he cannot keep it up in- 
definitely. I see no German decision in sight, though 
I own that the Russians must be passing through a 
period of heavy stress and deep anxiety. 

















THE CROSSING OF THE BERESINA RIVER, A TRIBUTARY OF THE DNIEPER, BY GERMANS, ON THE PUSH TO SMOLENSK: 
WHERE THE ENEMY SUFFERED IMMENSE LOSSES AND THE RETREATING RUSSIANS LEFT ONLY “SCORCHED EARTH” 
BEHIND AS IN THE BLAZING VILLAGE ABOVE. 

So heavy were the German losses in men attempting to cross the Beresina, which Soviet troops defended to the last, that the river 
was described by M. Lozovsky, the Russian Foreign Vice-Commissar, as “ black with bodies.” The Soviet communiqué of August 23 
gave the German losses at over 2,000,000 killed and wounded, more than 8000 tanks, 10,000 guns, and 7200 aircraft. Soviet losses are 
reported as 700,000° killed, wounded and missing, 5500 tanks, 7500 guns, and 4500 aircraft. 
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THE RED ARMY BARS THE WAY: WITH FIRE AND STEE! ~ 
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A BRIDGE OVER THE DNEIPER RIVER WHICH CONNECTED TWO CITY DISTRICTS 
OF SMOLENSK AND WHICH HAS BEEN EFFECTIVELY DESTROYED BY THE RUSSIANS. 


inl 2 4 

A PHOTOGRAPH EMANATING FROM BERLIN WHICH CLAIMS TO REPRESENT RUSSIAN 
WOMEN RETURNING TO THEIR HOMES IN SMOLENSK AFTER THE TOWN HAD FALLEN. 
SMOLENSK CATHEDRAL ‘“‘ UNDAMAGED” IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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WHEN THE TIME CAME TO EVACUATE THE RUSSIAN TOWN, THE RED ARMY, FOLLOWING 
THE POLICY OF DESTRUCTION, LEFT THE MARSHALLING YARD IN THE ABOVE STATE 
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OF A BLAZING RUSSIAN TOWN, 


5 FOILED BY A WALL OF SMOKE AND FLAME, A GERMAN TANK HALTS ON THE OUTSKIRTS 
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ESPITE the fall of Smolensk some time ago, the Soviet High Command com- 
muniqué of August 24 stated: ‘“ During yesterday fighting continued along the 
entire front. Particularly stubborn fighting took» place in the sectors of Kingisepp, 
Smoiensk, Novgorod and Odessa.” The reference to the Smolensk sector is significant, 
and indicates that the tide of battle has not swept very far beyond the town, which 
was the scene of a battle lasting thirty days. Fighting with deathless courage, the 
Russians have kept their line intact in this vital sector, where (it is stated on good 
authority) Hitler had counted on a break-through by the end of July, if not earlier. 
But the road to Moscow still remains barred against all the frenzied strivings of the ANOTHER PICTURE FROM A GERMAN SOURCE. THE NAZI CAPTION CLAIMS THIS TO BE 
invader. Each step of the way eastward from Minsk to Smolensk the Germans A VIEW OF MINSK AFTER GERMAN AIR RAIDS. 


encountered tremendous resistance, especially when crossing the Beresina River, where 
[Continued opposite. 
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E]° AND DESPERATE VALOUR RUSSIANS FIGHT TO THE DEATH. 
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SMOLENSK ABLAZE BEFORE THE EYES OF THE ADVANCING GERMAN TROOPS. THE CITY 
WAS ABANDONED BY SOVIET TROOPS AFTER ONE OF THE BLOODIEST BATTLES OF THE WAR. 
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THIS SECTION OF A GUTTED CITY IS IDENTIFIED BY GERMAN SOURCES AS THAT 
OF MINSK, WHICH WAS HEAVILY BOMBED BY BOTH GERMAN AND ALLIED AIRCRAFT. 
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SMOLENSK AFTER THE PROTRACTED BATTLE IN WHICH THE CASUALTIES WERE VAST ON 
BOTH SIDES. BEFORE THE RUSSIANS FELL BACK THEY COMPLETED THE DEVASTATION. 
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A RAILWAY BRIDGE WHICH WAS BLOWN UP BY THE RUSSIANS IN THE COURSE 
OF THEIR ORDERLY RETREAT EASTWARDS. 
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Continued.) 
the Russians inflicted stupendous losses on the enemy. Minsk has been the target 


of heavy raids by both German and Allied aircraft, and our photographs clearly show 

the extent of the bomb damage. All along the front, from the Gulf of Finland to the 

Black Sea, the battle rages, and behind the Red Armies is the unquenchable spirit 

of the Russian people. Behind the German armies, too, as witness the bravery and 

resource of the guerilla bands which, though isolated by the German advance, have 

over and over again wrought havoc among the enemy’s lengthening lines of com- 

. munication. With scorched earth and fire and flame before them, and guerilla forces 

AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FORMER POLISH CITY MINSK, WHICH SUFFERED HEAVILY jn their rear, the apostles of the New Order find themselves up against a frightful 
VOOM SEPERATED AMR ATTARES. HARDLY A ROOF 16 TO BE SESE. 5 proposition. And all the while they are stalked by the dread of a Russian winter, and 

that white pall of snow which may well provide a shroud for thousands of German soldiers. 
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IN THE TRACK OF THE NEW ORDER: MUD, BLOOD AND HORROR IN RUSSIA. 
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GERMANS HAVE EXPERIENCED #4 
IS APPROACHING... % 











A BIG GERMAN GUN ON A HEAVY MOUNTING MOVES LABORIOUSLY Z ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE CONDITIONS 
FRONT. ‘ IN RUSSIA IN SUMMER-TIME. AND WINTER 
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AXLE-DEEP IN MUD, 
TOWARDS THE FORWARD LINE ON THE EASTERN 
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THE HORRORS OF THE NEW ORDER: WEEPING 
RUSSIAN WOMEN IDENTIFY THE BODIES OF THEIR 
MENFOLK, RUTHLESSLY EXECUTED BY THE GERMANS. 
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DESCRIBES 





THE GERMAN CAPTION TO THIS PICTURE 
IT AS NAZI INFANTRYMEN ABOUT TO ATTACK FROM 
FOX-HOLES IN WHICH THEY HAVE SOUGHT COVER. 
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A GROUP OF GERMAN SOLDIERS CAPTURED BY THE 
RED ARMY: A PICTURE RADIOED TO NEW YORK 
AND RECEIVED HERE V/A CLIPPER. 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS BEING FITTED WITH MOSQUITO NETS. IN THE UKRAINIAN SWAMPS 4 

LOT OF TROUBLE. 4 


THOUSANDS OF THESE INSECTS HAVE GIVEN THE NAZIS A 

















; THE INVADERS PUT UP MANY SIGNPOSTS IN A RUSSIAN TOWN, BUT IN THE 24 
Zz NIGHT GUERILLAS MADE A DUMP OF THEM. % 
22 





identifying their dead— 
the crime of 
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In one of our pictures weeping Russian women are seen 
Russian men executed in cold blood by the German authorities for 
But the elements, too, are playing their part against the 
force their way forward along the rain- 
snow 


The legions of the ‘‘ New Order’ continue to hurl themselves against the Russian | 
armies; and all along the vast battlefront Hitler's soldiers are meeting with a 

The Red Army—valiantly supported by the defending their country. 

| Nazis, and the desperate anxiety to 

| 


bloody and magnificent resistance. 
true to German 
sodden roads indicates the German fear of another dread enemy 


Russian citizens—is inflicting terrible losses on the enemy, and 
*tradition, the invading Nazi army brings with it a reign of bestiality and horror. 
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“ BEAUFIGHTER ” 


NIGHT FIGHTERS IN EMBRYO: FIRST ASSEMBLY STAGES. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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AT THE START OF A “ BEAUFIGHTER"’ NIGHT FIGHTER PRODUCTION LINE. STERN FRAMES, FRONT AND REAR FUSELAGES BEING FITTED UP BY WOMEN WORKERS AT 
THE COMPONENT ASSEMBLY. IN THE FACTORY PORTRAYED BY OUR ARTIST, 30 PER CENT. OF THE EMPLOYEES ARE WOMEN. 
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LOOKING DOWN THE ASSEMBLY LINE FROM THE REAR END OF THE PRODUCTION FLOOR. ON THE EXTREME LEFT IS A ‘PLANE READY FOR THE ENGINES 
TO BE “OFFERED TO IT,’’ AS THE PHRASE IS. IN THE CENTRE, WINGS AND PETROL-TANKS ARE BEING FITTED. 


In certain factories ‘‘somewhere in England,” day’ and night shifts of workers 
are producing more and more “ Beaufighter"’ night fighters, and in his sketches 
above and on pages 272-273, our artist gives heartening scenes indicating 
something of the immensity of the drive—in one factory alone—towards Britain's 
final conquest of the night sky. The “ Beaufighter’’ (officially known as the 
‘ Bristol '' 156) is the largest. and probably the most heavily armed fighter ever 
built, and is already the veteran of many victorious battles with enemy aircraft. 


Ease of production has been added to technical brilliance of design, and many 
women employees are playing an important part in the making of ‘‘ Beaufighters.”’ 
Our top picture shows women workers “hard at it’ wiring up fuselages and 
fitting brackets for the gun-firing system. From one end of the production line 
to the other, whether making delicate adjustments to instruments or driving heavy 
trucks, feminine hands are busy helping the R.A.F. towards an eventual overwhelming 
superiority over the winged forces of the enemy. 
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THE BIRTH OF A “BEAUFIGHTER”: NIGHT FIGHTERS UNDERGINt 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 4) 
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THE HEAD OF THE VAST ASSEMBLY LINES, WHERE “BEAUFIGHTER” NIGHT FIGHTERS ARE UNDERGOING A iGRO 
oes 
in readi: 


Britain's ‘‘ Beaufighter”’ night fighter is the biggest and, in all probability, the sleeve-valve radial motors, which give 1400 h.p. each for take-off, the ‘ Beau- 
most heavily armed fighter ever built, and in his striking picture above our special fighter’ has a top speed of more than 330 m.p.h., and a range of some 1500 miles, 


artist shows a panorama of the assembly lines in one of the factories where these cruising at 200 m.p.h. This long range, combined with the great weight of fire from ‘ 
Ba ar 


already famous aeroplanes are made. Giving details of the craft, our contemporary a heavy and widely spread armament, gives the R.A.F. for the first time a really . 
nnin 


the “* Aeroplane ” says: ‘‘ It is equipped with four 20-mm. British Oérlikon cannon effective long-range fighter. It is a worthy colleague of our great single-motor single- 
under the nose, six Browning machine-guns in the wings, and it may be fitted with seat fighters ; it is a type we have long wanted, and shall need in increasing numbers Stages ar 
a power-operated turret on top of the fuselage just behind the cockpit, to in the future.”” That this need will be fulfilled in no uncertain manner is plainly jigs; co 
protect the tail. With two ‘Bristol’ Hercules III. 14-cylinder two-row air-cooled indicated in our illustration. In the ‘orefront are ‘‘ Beaufighter” night fighters °#*age, 
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OUS INSPECTION. 


ergoing a rigorous inspection prior to being taken away to the dope shed. 
owing this, the engines will be tuned up in the flight shed, and then all will be 
im readiness for a final test in the air. Lined up behind the almost completed 
eer. are serried rows of ‘‘ Beaufighters’’ in various stages of construction. 
ginning with the assembly of stern frames, tail plane, rudder and fin, the erection 
stages are: fitting up front and rear fuselages ; location of central plane on horizontal 
jigs; connecting up front and rear fuselages and emplanage; fitting of under- 
Carriage, bulkheads, and motors. Then, taken off the jigs, the aircraft are fitted 





IN THE BACKGROUND (R.) AN AIRCRAFT IS BEING TOWED OFF TO THE DOPE SHED. 


with wings and the petrol-tanks assembled; next to be fitted are the fairings, 
and undercarriage doors; undercarriage and individual systems and gadgets are 
then tested. All is now ready for the final comprehensive inspection, which 
is seen being undergone by the ‘‘ Beaufighters"’ in the foreground. In the 
distance an aircraft already examined and passed is being towed away to the 
dope shed. Behind it the line will move up, each embryo fighter a stage nearer 
its first air battle. Painted dead black the ‘‘ Beaufighter’’ provides an almost 
invisible and sinister opponent to the enemy in the night sky. 
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A FAMOUS WING; GUNS, TANKS AND SHELLS; WOMEN IN UNIFORM 
? ? ? bd 
THE, TATTERED AND TORN WING OF THE “ WELLINGTON ”’ AIRCRAFT WHICH WAS SAVED FOUR LEWIS GUNS ON A SINGLE MOUNTING MAKING A FORMIDABLE WEAPON 
FROM DESTRUCTION BY SERGEANT J. A. WARD, V.C. FOR A VARIETY OF USES, ESPECIALLY AGAINST AIRCRAFT. 
In our issue of August 16 was a drawing by our special artist C. E. Turner, showing a reconstruction Our picture above should act as a deterrent to any enemy pilot who has ideas of making a 
of the scene when Sergeant Ward, V.C., put out a fire in the wing of a “ Wellington” bomber. dive-bombing attack. On one mounting are grouped four quick-firing Lewis machine-guns 
Our photograph above shows the actual machine: (a). the hole caused by shell and afterwards by which—in a matter of seconds—could make any aeroplane within range look like a colander. 
fire; (b) the astro-hatch through which Sergeant Ward climbed; and (1, 2 and 3) the holes the Such weapons as these may be used for a variety of purposes and would quickly decimate any 
Sergeant kicked in the fabric to obtain a foothold! force of parachute troops whieh had the misfortune to get within range. 
- . j 
Be a. , 4 
a~s “ P 
towel. pis bak Wt gle a 
““ COVENANTERS,”” OR MARK V. CRUISER TANKS, DEMONSTRATING THEIR POWER DURING SOME RECENT MANCEUVRES IN WHICH MANY TOOK PART. 
With a formidable turn of speed and great powers of manceuvre, the “‘Covenanter” cruiser of the enemy would be equally dangerous in attack and defence. Large quantities of them are 
tank—the latest comer to Britain’s armed land units—is a formidable addition to the strength of rolling off the production lines. They are lower built than “ Matildas” and are said to have a 
the Royal Armoured Corps. Heavily armed and strongly armoured, “Covenanters” in the face speed in excess of 30 m.p.h. 
iz. 
' 
i 
? 
A FEW THOUSAND 3°7-IN. ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELL CARTRIDGES SEEN AT A BRITISH FACTORY ; WOMEN MEMBERS OF THIRTEEN DIFFERENT SERVICES ON PARADE OUTSIDE 
THEY ARE BEING MADE IN EVER-INCREASING NUMBERS. ' HARROD’S STORES, LONDON, DURING A DRIVE FOR MORE WOMEN WAR WORKERS. | 
The above picture should prove an encOuragefhent to any of those who have suffered at the hands Organised by the Ministry of Labour, a parade of uniformed women from thirteen different , 
of the Luftwaffe. Here, by the thousand, are seen Shell-cases for 3°7-in. anti-aircraft shells. And this services heralded a drive for 25,000 women volunteer war workers. Our picture shows women = 
is but one section of one factory where such things are being made. Gone are the days when of nine of these services, ranging from the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force (on the left) to the . 
Britain’s defences were in question: here, in embryo, is a curtain of steel to bar the path of the Women’s Auxiliary Fire Service, on the right. Exhibits at the same store included a miniature A 


flying enemy when he dares to attack. factory, an A.F.S. control room, and a hospital ward. 
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BREST HARBOUR: WHERE THE NAZIS FAILED 
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S an exposure of the 
German dodge to 
hoodwink R.A.F. bomb- 
ers after the dilapidated 
“Scharnhorst” had 
been towed from Brest 
to La Pallice, this photo- 
graph, taken by an 
R.A F. aeroplane, is com- 
plete. The enemy got a 
long tanker and moored 
two smaller ships fore 
and aft (see enlargement, 
left-bottom), hoping they 
would deceive our recon- 
naissance airmen. Actu- 
ally, they were seen 
placing the boats in 
position. The daylight 
attack began at 2 p.m. 
with great four-engined 
“Flying Fortresses”’ 
and ‘ Halifaxes'’  ar- 
riving over Brest at a 
fantastic height, and the 
scream of their bombs 
was the first sign of the 
raid. A heavy load of 
bombs was released on 
the ‘‘ Gneisenau,’’ she 
being hit seven times. 
Then, thousands of feet 
below the ‘* Fortresses,”’ 
a tight formation of 
‘*‘Hampdens”’ swept in 
over the target, and 
after they had finished 
their work, with their 
guard of fighters, it was 
the turn of the ‘ Wel- 
lingtons."” Each attack 
was timed to the minute. 
A pilot present said: ‘All 
the little ships in harbour 
scuttled out to sea as 
we came in, with the 
frightened trails of white 
foam behind them.” 
Meanwhile, ** Stirlings” 
glided in to La Pallice to 
bomb the “‘ Scharn- 
horst"’ from about 
8000 ft., and later a large 
force of ‘‘ Whitleys”’ 
attacked her in La Pal- 
lice harbour, after which 
she returned by night to 
Brest and now occupies 
the ‘dry dock adjoining 
the ‘‘ Gneisenau."’ Thus 
the German attempt to t 
hoodwink the R.A.F. 
proved a costly failure. 
British Official Photographs. 
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\ TANKER ATTEMPTS TO 


RESEMBLE SCHARNHORST 
TO CONCEAL ITS DEPARTURE 


THE R.A.F. 
LA PALLICE: AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING (1) 


DAYLIGHT RAID ON BREST, WHEN THE GERMANS TRIED 


TO CAMOUFLAGE THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
“PRINZ EUGEN”; (2) A TANKER PRETENDING TO BE “ SCHARNHORST”; (3) ‘‘ GNEISENAU.” 


TO DECEIVE THE R.A.F. 


PORT DE 
COMMERCE 


DESTROYER 


RADE DE 
BREST 
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SCHARNHORST,’ TAKEN TO 
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WITH TWO SMALLER 
BOMBERS. 


THE DISGUISED TANKER: MOORED 
SHIPS, INTENDED TO HOODWINK THE R.A.F, 


SHE WAS HIT 
AT BREST. 


““GNEISENAU”” IN DRY 
BY SEVEN BOMBS AND 


DOCK: 
REMAINS 
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EUGEN” IN DOCK. 
BY THE R.A.F. FOR 


** PRINZ 
POUNDED 


BOTH WARSHIPS WERE 
NEARLY TWO HOURS. 
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FRIENDS OF THE IMPERIAL FORCES. 


SOME MILITARY MASCOTS: DUMB 
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z AN INGENIOUS STILL FOR PURIFYING WATER FOR THE DEFENDERS OF TOBRUK, # 
g DESIGNED BY LIEUT. J. BLAIR-YUILL, 
z 


WHO 


IS STANDING ON THE RIGHT. 2 





% 





THE SIGN OF THE VICTORY “Vv” IN THE DESERT. THOSE ON THE LORRY’S ¢ 


> A PORTLY HEDGEHOG AND HER THREE CHILDREN, ALL OF WHOM HAVE BEEN #7 
a ADOPTED BY CERTAIN SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 3 
A; Z 
Z 
+ THE PET OF AN AUSTRALIAN REGIMENT—MYRTLE, THE MAGPIE, FINDS A FRIENDLY 7 
z PERCH DURING A VISIT TO SOME NEIGHBOURING SOUTH AFRICANS. : 
= Z 
ONE OF THE TWO BABOON MASCOTS WHICH WERE BROUGHT FROM KENYA BY A SOUTH AFRICAN /#: 
REGIMENT AND ARE A SOURCE OF ENDLESS AMUSEMENT TO ALL. 5 
Zz THIS DOG IS CARRIED IN HIS MASTER’S PACK WHEREVER HE MAY {* 
7 GO. ON LONG MARCHES HE IS, HOWEVER, QUITE READY TO CARRY HIS 





WINDSCREEN ARE MADE FROM SPECIAL ANTI-GLARE PAINT. Z 





Dogs, monkeys, birds, and even hedgehogs—such are the dumb friends, pets and 
mascots of the Imperial forces. No details are available as to how the family 


of hedgehogs 


in a military and domestic environment, 


but 


Myrtle, the 


Australian magpie, has quickly settled down to her present existence, and frequently 


pays a friendly visit to some neighbouring South Africans. Our picture shows 
her quite at home with the adjutant in the orderly room. Water is an important 
factor in desert warfare, and one of our pictures shows an ingenious distilling 
apparatus used by the Tobruk garrison. The Victory ‘“‘V” is also in evidence. 
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INDOMITABLE TOBRUK: THE TOWN “THE ENEMY WILL NEVER TAKE.” 
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A MEMBER OF THE TOBRUK GARRISON EXAMINING DUMMY RIFLES WITH WHICH 7 
ITALIAN CHILDREN USED TO DRILL AT THE SCUOLA BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
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TOBRUK HAS ITS OWN THEATRE, AND OUR PICTURE SHOWS TROOPS ENJOYING q 
AN ENTERTAINMENT GIVEN BY THE R.A.F. AND THE AUSTRALIANS. 7 
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RUBBLE AND CRUMBLING WALLS HAVE REPLACED THE FORMER SHOPS AND CAFES 
OF THE TOWN. BRITISH TROOPS RESTING AMONG THE RUINS. 
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A SUPERSTITIOUS BRITISH INFANTRYMAN OF THE INDOMITABLE GARRISON HAS HIS rs 
MASCOT (A BATHING BELLE), NAMED VERA, PAINTED ON HIS STEEL HELMET. % 

















THE BATTERED HULK OF THE ITALIAN CRUISER “SAN GIORGIO’? WHICH WAS 
SUNK IN TOBRUK HARBOUR DURING THE ITALIAN RETREAT. 
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& PRIDE OF THE GARRISON IS H.M.S. “ LADYBIRD,’”” WHICH WAS SUNK IN THE 
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HARBOUR, BUT FIGHTS WITH A GUN STILL ABOVE THE WATER-LINE. 





The valiant Tobruk garrison continues to hold on, and still menaces the German 
flank. Apart from its strategic importance, incessant raiding patrols from the 
town have kept the enemy in a constant state of nervous tension. That this 
desert bastion is as impregnable as the courage of its defenders is the view held 
by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Iven Mackay, Commander-in-Chief of the Australian Army, who, 
in Sydney on August 22, said: ‘‘ The enemy will never take Tobruk.’’ The 


indomitable spirit of the garrison is perhaps best illustrated by the story of H.M.S. 
“Ladybird.” The warship was sunk in Tobruk harbour, but still remains 
in action! One of her gun turrets remains above the water-line, and an A.-A. 
crew has done invaluable work from the waterlogged deck of this gallant defender. 
Other pictures on this page clearly show in what spirit the Imperial troops are 








holding out against the assaults of the enemy. 
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“AT FUHRER’S H.Q.”—THE APOSTLE OF “NON-AGGRESSION” IN RUSSIA. 


1. “WITH THE 
FUHRER—COLONEL 
MOLDERS, THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL 
GERMAN FIGHTER 
PILOT, DECORATED 
WITH ‘ OAKLEAVES 

WITH SWORDS 
DIAMONDS’ 
SHOWING ALSO ¢ 

(RIGHT) GOERING, 
CARRYING HIS 

MARSHAL’S BATON. 


UOUANNDNRNEDOONORNAAUONNANLOORBDNNLNDONONDNLADONA ADD: 
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ee 
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2. “THE FUHRER IN 
CONVERSATION WITH 
THE COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF OF THE 
ARMY, GENERAL 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
KEITEL.”—ONE OF 
FIVE ENEMY 
PICTURES OF HITLER 
AT HIS RUSSIAN 
HEADQUARTERS. 


3. “‘THE FACE OF 
THE FUHRER—THE 
RED-CRAYON 
DRAWING BY 
KONRAD HOMMEL 
(BERLIN) IS AN 
IMPRE Ez 
PORTRAIT-STUDY.”” — 
A RECENT PROFILE 
PORTRAIT OF HITLER. 
ee Br * 
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ITLER—with his sen- 

sitive spirit, which can 
ordain without a qualm the 
deaths of a million men and 
the misery of a myriad 
homes, evidently roused by 
world reports of epileptic 
fits and mental deteriora- 
tion,.and of the eclipse of 
the Fithrer-designate, Field- 
Marskai Goering—recently 
announced that he and the 
Marshal-were “in the best 
of health” and at their 
Russian headquartefs 
‘carrying on with their 
war plans.”’ The above pic- 
tures, reproduced from -a 
Berlin illustrated weekly 
dated August 7, feature the 
H.Q.—seemingly a single 
wooden structure erected 
in the heart of a forest— 
and also (pace Mr. Churchill) 
the ‘bloodthirsty zutter- 
snipe’’ who is treacherously 
attempting to subdue Russia 
regardless of the cost in 

human life. 


ee 


SITING THE FUHRER’S HEADQUARTERS” : KWATERNIK, A CROAT QUISLING, IS NEXT VON RIBBENTROP 
ON LEFT. ON THE RIGHT, AT END, IS KEITEL. 
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“ MARSHAL KWATERNIK 
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ee 
5. “COLONEL SCHMUNDT, THE CHIEF 3 
ADJUTANT OF THE FORCES, REPORTS me 
76 TRE YOHRER”’—OM THE MAGNI- 2 6. THE FOHRER RECEIVES A REPORT FROM A LIEUTENANT OF A TANK COMPANY. /. 
TUDE" OERUAPS OF THE WAZ] LOSSES. THE FUHRER, GENERAL BODENSCHATZ, GENERAL FIELD-MARSHAL KEITEL, AND GENERAL OF THE ARTILLERY JODL. 
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FROM LEFT: COLONEL SCHMUNDT, 


Yous" 1 
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GERMANY LOSING ATLANTIC BATTLE: THE RESCUE OF A U-BOAT CREW. 
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ONE OF MANY U-BOAT LOSSES: SURVIVORS OF A SUNKEN U-BOAT SWIMMING IN FULL KIT AND LIFEBELTS TO A RESCUING BRITISH WARSHIP FROM 
Z THE SUBMARINE’S RAFT (LEFT), OF A TYPE WHICH INFLATES IMMEDIATELY ON COMING INTO CONTACT WITH SEA-WATER. 
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AFTER THE SINKING OF A U-BOAT ATTACKING A BRITISH CONVOY, SHOWING SURVIVORS 
BEING RESCUED AND OTHERS STILL IN THE WATER. U-BOAT PRISONERS NOW AMOUNT 
TO A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER. 


— — 

















Tes interesting pictures—among the most dramatic that have been published of 
one, unremitting phase of the Battle of the Atlantic—show how one more German 
submarine ended its career, with her crew swimming for dear life to the British destroyer 
which sent her to the bottom. The U-boat attempted to deliver an attack on a convoy 
and was thereupon sunk by the destroyer, which remained behind to pick up the sur- 
vivors who came to the surface on a raft carried in the submarine which inflates on 
contact with water. On reaching the surface each German adjusted his lifebelt and, 
plunging into the sea, swam hurriedly across to the British warship. In the bottom 
' right-hand picture the commander of the U-boat, named Lohmeyer, is seen shaking hands 
with the crew, lined up on the deck of the rescuing destroyer, to whom he made the 
remark that ‘‘ they would not be prisoners for long’’—which is capable of more inter- 
pretations than one. Speaking at Newcastle on August 7, Mr. A. V. Alexander, First 

Lord of the Admiralty, said: ‘We are taking heavy toll of enemy submarines. July 

was the best month we have had since | have been at the Admiralty, and that is saying 

quite a lot; but it does not mean that we can relax our efforts. We want more fast 
destroyers, corvettes, and quicker delivery.’’ Appeals for recruits for the U-boat service 

were recently broadcast from Berlin. The Russian Navy sank fourteen U-boats between 

June 22 and August 4. (Associated Press.) 














ANOTHER SEA-PIRATE CORNERED: THE COMMANDER OF THE SUNKEN 
GERMAN SUBMARINE, LOHMEYER, SHAKING HANDS WITH HIS MEN AS 
THEY WERE LINED UP ON THE DECK OF THE RESCUING BRITISH WARSHIP. Pi 
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THE PRIME MINISTER IN ICELAND : GREETING THE PRIME 
MINISTER, M. HERMANN JONASSON AT REYKJAVIK. 


On his-return jourriey from America, Mr. Churchill visited Iceland, 
and was received .. the quayside at Reykjavik, the capital, by 
the Prime Minister, M. Jonasson. In Bright sunshine he reviewed 
the Allied troops, visited the geysers, and tasted Icelandic a. 
He was enthusiastically cheered by the populace when he left. 


LORD HALIFAX FLIES HOME—MET BY LADY 
HALIFAX AT AN AIRPORT. 

On August 22, the British Ambassador to the U.S.A. 

arrived in London for two or three weeks’ leave, and 

was greeted at the landing aerodrome by Lady Halifax, 

who preceded him, and representatives of the Prime 


Minister and Mr. Eden. j 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS: 


CHURCHILL IN ICELAND—DE GAULLE 
IN BEIRUT—THE KING AT MOL. 


F APTAIN ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT, THE PRESIDENT’S SECOND 


THE KING VISITS THE M.O.I. 


SON Gm. IN LONDON ON MILITARY BUSINESS. 


The second son of President Roosevelt, U.S. Army Air Corps, 
who, during the Prime Minister’s visit across the Atlantic, acted 
as aide-de-camp to his father, has flown to England on military 
business; and has been staying in London. He described 
Mr. Churchill in an interview .as “a colourful personality.” 


AND PRESIDENT’S MEETING. 


TO SEE A FILM RECORD OF THE PREMIER’S 


GENERAL DE GAULLE IN SYRIA ! WITH GENERAL CATROUX 
REVIEWS THE FREE FRENCH AT BEIRUT. 
The Free French leader, General de Gaulle, has recently visited 
Beirut to inspect the taking over of Syria, under the command 
of General Catroux. After expressing his complete satisfaction 
with the restoration of order, he returned to Brazzaville, his 
headquarters in i 


PRINCE BERNHARD, TRAINING TO BECOME A 
FIGHTER PILOT, ON A PRACTICE FLIGHT. 
Princess. Juliana’s husband, Prince Bernhard, who is 
very popular in London, is training to fly asa pilot 
in the Royal Netherlands Air Force, using “‘ Spitfires ” 
and “ Hurricanes.” He has flown many hours solo. 
Princess Juliana is in Canada with her children. 





On August 19, the day Mr. Churchill returned to London from his historic visit 
to President Roosevelt, his Majesty visited the Ministry of Information tO see 


a record of their first meeting in the U.S. cruiser 


Red Army in action. Above are (I. to r.) Sir Charles Portal, Mr. Brendan Bracken, 
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LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN. 
Appointed to take over command 
af H.M.S. aircraft-carrier “ Illus- 
trious.” Son of the Marquess of 
Milford Haven, and second cousin 
to the King. In May, 1940, in the 
destroyer “Kelly,” was tor- 
pedoed in Norway, and escaped 
when she was sunk at Crete. 


——— 


CANADA’S PRIME MINISTER, MR. MACKENZIE KING, MR, 

WITH MR. CHURCHILL AT 
On August 20, Mr. William Mackenzie King arrived in London 
by air, on the invitation of the Government, for discussions 
on war matters. On the followine day he visited Mr. Churchill, 
He has been present at War Cabinet meetings, 


for lee ‘Burghs, 1922. 

Bonar Law’s* 4B Pri. 

vate Secretary ; Governor-General 

of Australia ; 1931, chairman of 
the Conservative Party. 


an old friend. 


ee — 


and has inspected the Canadian troops in England. 
a bachelor and is aged sixty-six. 


“ Augusta”; 


H.M. the King, and Sir Walter Monckton. 


FRASER, 
10, DOWNING STREET. 


He is 
War Cabinet. 


ee 


PREMIER OF NEW 
MR. CHURCHILL. 


Mr. Peter Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand, who was 
born at Fearn, Ross-shire, in 1884, and emigrated, saying 
au revoir to Mr. Churchill on the steps of No. 10, Downing 
Street on August 21, on his return home after several weeks’ 
stay, during which he has been present at meetings of the 
He is returning via the U.S.A. 


GOOD-BYE TO 


also one of the 


MAJOR F. W. JACKSON. 
On August 17 appointed Chief 
Commander, London Fire Brigade 
Was in command, as Deputy 
Officer Commanding on July I, 
when . men and women 
paraded at County Hall on 
transfer to Government control. 
Its wartime strength is 34,000. 











PROF, STANISLAW KOT. 
Appointed new Polish Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow on renewal of 
diplomatic relations. Minister 
for Home Affairs in M. Sikorski’s 
Government, former Professor of 
Modern History at Cracow Uni- 
versity. For years a leader of the 

Polish Peasant Party. 
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PROTECTING THE CREWS OF TANKERS FROM BURNING OIL. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. DaviS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE MINISTRY OF WAR TRANSPORT. 


m \ THE NEW FLAME-PROOF SMOCKS IN USE BY THE CREW 
/ ‘+ \ WHEN LAUNCHING THE BOATS FROM A BLAZING TANKER 


BOAT AND FALLS, 
ETC., TREATED 


PREPARATION, 

















EACH FOREIGN-GOING 


i. 
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> TANKER MUST CARRY 
= AT LEAST ONE MOTOR-BOAT. 


PORTABLE WIRELESS 
TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER. 


CREWS ARE TO BE PROTECTED AGAINST BURNING OIL 
| SROM A TANKER ON FIRE. RS 


"TREATED WITH 
FIRE-PROOF 
PREPARATION “a 


a 

OARS AND ALL 
GEAR TREATED 
WITH FIRE-P 
PREPARATION. 
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THE NEW ONE-PIECE FIREPROOF SMOCKS FOR TANKER CREWS—WITH OTHER FIRE-RESISTING DEVICES. 


The protection of crews of burning tankers has been for some time a matter of 
concern to the Government. The Ministry of Transport, in consultation with the 
oil companies concerned, have now issued special orders to ensure the safety of 
the crews of these great ships which perform the vital task of carrying the needed 
supplies of oil and petrol, and are the special targets of enemy attack. Every 
member of the crews of tankers is in future to be provided with a one-piece 
flame-proofed garment which consists of a smock with headpiece and gauntlets 
for the protection of the hands. It is a loose-fitting coat reaching to about 
the knees, which can be worn over a life-saving waistcoat and is made of fabric supplied 
by the Government. New methods are being used for the protection of the ships. The 
hulls of the lifeboats are being treated externally with a fire-proofing preparation, and 
also the masts and oars, etc., to prevent them catching fire. When a tanker is set 


ablaze by torpedoes or bombs the burning oil frequently spreads over the surface of 
the sea for a wide area, and it is to meet this danger that steps are being taken 
to render them fireproof. The crews who have taken to the boats require 
protection from spurting oil flames or oil burning’ fiercely on the sea. Thus—as 
shown by Mr. Davis in his lower picture—those not engaged in rowing and 
steering crouch under an asbestos blanket provided for the purpcse, and the 
boat is fitted with a manual pump and hose, used to spray the occupants with 
water when the craft is passing through blazing oil. Under other new regula- 
tions all the lifeboats must now carry an extra supply of water and provisions, 
and at least one motor-boat must be carried in every foreign-going ship, fitted 
with ‘a portable transmitting and receiving set. With these new precautions every 
possible safety device for the protection of tankers and their crews is foreseen. 
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5 most marked 


intellectual changes of the present century has been the 
increased respect accorded to the scientific standpoint in 
moral and social questions, and a larger tolerance in religious 
controversy, especially now that the impact of Nazi paganism 
tends to unite Christians of all shades, along with rationalists 
who accept Christian ethics, against the common foe. It 
would be hard to imagine, however, if broadcasting had 
been invented in Victorian times, an amicable radio 
symposium including Professor Huxley and Bishop Wilber- 
force. Yet the author of “* Evolution and Ethics,’”’ ‘‘ Man’s 
Place in Nature,’’ and ‘“*‘ Science and Christian Tradition ”’ 
was a good deal closer to the Church, in some way, than 
the present generation of scientists represented by his 
grandson on the Brains Trust, which recently welcomed 
as a guest Monsignor Ronald Knox. Two books on my list 
this week indicate the ‘“* advancement of science” in this 
and other respects, and make a topical item in relation to 
the annual meeting (announced for September) of the 
British Association, over which, it may be recalled, 
Thomas Huxley presided in 1870 at Liverpool. 


The general attitude of science towards the Nazi menace 
and towards current ideas for post-war social reconstruction 
emerges clearly in ““ Tue UNIQUENESS OF Man.” By Julian 
Huxley, F.R.S., Secretary of the Zoological Society of 
London, author of “‘ Essays of a Biologist ’” and “‘A Scientist 
Among the Soviets ” (Chatto and Windus ; 10s. 6d.). This 
is a collection of fifteen essays (written at various times and 
for very diverse audiences), taking its title from the first 
one, in which the author points out the characteristics 
which have made man unique among animals, and the 
“ biologically dominant’ type, a position analogous to 
that of “lord of creation’ allotted to him by theology. 
The other essays cover a wide variety of subjects, among 
them religion, scientific humanism, eugenics, and the 
concept of race, in which last he demolishes ** the myth of 
Nordic superiority” and Nazi fallacies about “ Aryans ” 
and Jews. In a lighter vein, with many satiric personal 
allusions, there is a piquant analysis of ‘“‘Who’s Who” 
(for 1935), hailing that annual as “ one of the world’s most 
valuable source-books in sociology.’”” The book closes with 
an optimistic confession of faith. ‘The only faith,” 
he declares, “‘ that is both concrete and comprehensive is 
in life, its abundance and its progress. My final belief 
is in life.” 


Despite the diversity of these essays both in theme and 
date, the author found, on collecting them, a certain unity 
of thought implicit in them all tending towards a new 
social order. His preface, he mentions, was written “ in 
the London Zoo’s basement shelter, to the sound of A.-A. 
guns outside, and inside the Holst Quartet playing Sibelius’s 
beautiful * Voces Intimz’ on the wireless. It is as good 
an epitome as any other of that uniqueness 
of man which I have taken as the title of 
this book.” Discussing the problem of 
re-shaping a shattered world, and biology’s 
part in that task, he writes: “ The Nazi 
system is a negation of any civilised order. 
It is a form of black magic designed to 
exorcise the despair of men caught in the 
death-struggles of the laisser-fatre world ; 
but it is negative, nihi‘sstic, and can only 
advance by destroying. If the Nazis win 
the war, the western world is headed for a 
period of regimentation which yet will be 
unable to hold violence in check. . . . But 
if we win, civilisation is not necessarily 
safe. It will only be saved if it can trans- 
form itself so as to overcome insecurity, 
frustration, and despair. ... The most 
vital task of the present age is to formulate 
a social basis for civilisation, to dethrone 
economic ideals and replace them by human 
ones... . And biology is needed to give 
that picture its proper background.” 


Regarding orthodox religion, Professor 
Julian Huxley frankly avows himself an 
apostate, rejecting the doctrines of personal 
divinity and human immortality. To the 
question : “ If they are repudiated, what is 
left?” he answers: ‘A great deal.” 
Without them, he contends, many men 
and women have led self-sacrificing, 
noble, or devoted lives. “‘ Buddhism in 
its uncorrupted form has no such belief; ° 
nor had the great nineteenth - century 
agnostics.”” At the same time, he does not 
rule out religion altogether. “‘To sum 
up,” he writes, “1 would say first that 
the so-called ‘conflict between science 
and religion’ has been a conflict between 
one aspect of science and one aspect of 
religion. . .. In the Socialised State the 
relation between religion and science will gradually cease to 
be one of conflict and will become ‘one of co-operation.” 


Allusions to “ the great nineteenth-century agnostics ” 
and, elsewhere, to ‘‘ man’s place in nature " (as participant 
in “a gigantic evolutionary experiment ”), naturally recall 
the author’s celebrated progenitor, Thomas Henry Huxley, 
who coined the term “ agnostic.” In my undergraduate 


DAPPLED WITH SUNSHINE: 


That life for a Princess is 
beds of coon and lettuces can pla 


charming ra 
lettuces. ety 


entertainment for the guests, sang and danced an Irish jig and a Highland reel. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


days, nigh on fifty years ago, he was the only “ Professor 
Huxley " known to fame. It savoured of rebellion then to 
read his outspoken essays on religion, along with the less 
robust and slightly veiled rationalism of Matthew Arnold. 
At that time I had not seen Huxley’s more personal and 
soul-searching expression of his philosophy in his reply to 
Charles Kingsley’s condolences on the death of a little son. 
It is one of the most poignant and memorable things in 
“A TREASURY OF THE WorLp’s Great LETTERS.” From 
Ancient Days to Our Own Times. Edited and integrated 
with biographical backgrounds and historical settings and 
consequences by M. I.incoln Schuster. Illustrated with 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH SMILES AS SHE TENDS HER GARDEN. 

THE ELDER DAUGHTER OF THE KING AND QUEEN SAYS 

“IT IS VERY NECESSARY TO HAVE A NET, WITH ALL 
THESE HUNGRY BIRDS AROUND.” 





SUMMER PICTURE. 


above of Princess hizabeth, who is seen taking care 
| Amn appears in our other picture, surveying with 


8 Facsimile Letters (Heinemann; 12s. 6d.). Here is an 
ample and well-arranged volume “‘ containing [in the words 
of its sub-title) characteristic and crucial communications, 
and intimate exchanges and cycles of correspondence, of 
many of the outstanding figures of world history, and some 
notable contemporaries.’ This book certainly justifies the 
dictum, included among prefatory quotations in praise of 
the epistolary art that “ letters make the best anthologies.” 
Those here gathered are of world-wide range and touch 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH, PRINCESS MARGARET-—-WHOSE ELEVENTH 
BIRTHDAY IT WAS ON AUGUST 2I-—-AND THEIR PET CHAMELEON MAKE A DELIGHTFUL 


a bed of roses B an exploded theory, especially in time of war, but that 
important part in a young royal life is obvious from the 

of some healthy-looking 
sister their own pet chameleon. 
On August 21 Princess Margaret was eleven years old, and celebrated the day quietly with the King and 
Queen and Princess Elizabeth. Some of her friends came to tea, after which Princess Margaret, in an impromptu 
(Photographs by Studio Lisa.) 
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every phase ; 
of human 
activity — history, politics and revolution; love and 
friendship; literature and art; religion, science and 
philosophy. Each letter is accompanied by a biographical 
note putting the reader en rapport with the circumstances 
and personalities concerned. 


Among epochal documents America is richly represented. 
There are letters from Columbus (giving his first impressions 
of the New World), Jefferson (preparing to draft the 
Declaration of Independence), George Washington (scorning 
a suggestion of kingship), and John Brown (on the eve of 
execution). There are also several revealing letters of 
Abraham Lincoln, besides some from Benjamin Franklin, 
Thoreau, Emerson, Mark Twain, and Edgar Allan Poe. 
English literature furnishes another strong element of 
interest, with letters from Francis Bacon, Lord Chesterfield, 
Dr. Johnson and Boswell, Shelley, Keats and Byron, 
Browning and his wife, Dickens, Stevenson, D. H. Lawrence, 
Bernard Shaw and Ellen Terry. There is also Macaulay’s 
*‘ amazing prophecy” (in 1857) on the probable fate of 
American democracy. This letter, we are reminded, was 
brought to light and refuted by President Roosevelt in 
1937. In it Macaulay said : ‘“‘ Your Constitution is all sail 
and no anchor. ... Either some Czsar or Napoleon will 
seize the reins of government with a strong hand ; or your 
republic will be ... laid waste by barbarians in the 
twentieth century.”” No wonder America is anti-Nazi ! 


Besides Huxley, other great scientists figure among the 
letter-writers, though not always writing about science. 
From the fifteenth century we have Leonardo da Vinci 
offering his services as a military engineer to Lodovico 
Sforza, Duke of Milan; from the seventeenth century 
Blaise Pascal, discussing an experiment on atmospheric 
pressure at different altitudes; and from the eighteenth 
century Joseph Priestley, chiding the vandals of Birmingham 
for the destruction of his instruments, library and manu- 
scripts. From more recent times there are letters to their 
future wives from Michael Faraday and Pierre Curie, and 
one from Charles Darwin to Alfred Russel Wallace, referring 
incidentally to his forthcoming “ little essay on the origin 
of Mankind.”’ 


With the views on religion expressed by the author of 
‘** The Uniqueness of Man,” it is interesting to compare his 
grandfather’s letter to Kingsley, which the compiler of the 
present volume introduces as follows: ‘‘ Leonard Huxley, 
son and biographer of Thomas Huxley, has said of his father’s 
famous letter :‘ It sets forth the grounds of his own philosophy 
as to the ends of life and the hope of immortality, and 
affords insight into the very depths of his nature. It is a 
rare outburst at a moment of intense feeling.’ ”’ This letter 
was written in 1860, a year after Darwin's 
** Origin of Species” had appeared. 


To illustrate my remark that Thomas 
Huxley was closer to the Church than his 
grandson, Julian, take these words 
addressed to Kingsley: ‘‘ Science seems 
to me to teach in the highest and 
strongest manner the great truth which is 
embodied in the Christian conception of 
entire surrender to the will of God. Sit 
down before fact as a little child, be 
prepared to give up every preconceived 
notion, follow humbly wherever and to 
whatever abysses nature leads, or you 
shall learn nothing .. . that the Divine 
Government (if we may use such a phrase 
to express the sum of the ‘customs of 
matter’) is wholly just. The more | 
know intimately of the lives of other men 
(to say nothing of my own), the more 
obvious it is to me that the wicked does 
not flourish nor is the righteous punished.” 


. . . 


In a still more self-revealing passage, 
Thomas Huxley confesses to his clerical 
friend—broader-minded than his fellows, 
perhaps, from the very fact of his devotion 
to natural history—something of his own 
early backslidings : ‘‘ When I look back,” 
Huxley continues, ‘‘ what do I find have 
been the agents of my redemption ? The 
hope of immortality or of future 
reward?.... No, I can tell you exactly 
what has been at work. Sartor Resartus 
led me to know that a_deep sense of 
religion was compatible with the entire 
absence of theology. Secondly, science 
and her methods gave me a resting-place 
independent of authority and tradition. 
Thirdly, love opened up to me a view of the 
sanctity of human nature, and impressed me with a deep 
sense of responsibility. ... 1 write this the more readily 
to you because it is clear to me that if that great and powerful 
instrument for good or evil, the Church of England, is to 
be saved from being shivered into fragments by the advancing 
tide of science—an event I should be very sorry to witness, 

. —it must be by the efforts of men who, like yourself, 
see your way to the combination of the practice of the 
Church with the spirit of science.” 
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FOUR FURTHER STUDIES OF DAMAGED GEMS. aS 
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BOW CHURCH, WHICH WAS BURNT OUT, WITH BEAUTIFUL STEEPLE—ONE 
OF THE FINEST RENAISSANCE CAMPANILI IN THE WORLD—STILL INTACT. 
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hor of ST. DUNSTAN’S IN THE EAST, REBUILT IN 1671 BY WREN, WHO ADDED THE TOWER— 
“QNE OF THE WONDERS OF ARCHITECTURE "—IN 1698. 
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~ A VIEW OF THE DAMAGED INTERIOR OF ST. STEPHEN'S, WALBROOK, ONE OF WREN’S FLEET STREET 
the MASTERPIECES, WHOSE DOME COPIES ON A SMALLER SCALE THAT OF ST. PAUL'S. REBUILT 1670-84, SHOWING THE TALLEST OF WREN’S STEEPLES INTACT. 


dily Wren rebuilt St. Dunstan's in the East (top—left) in 1671 adding the fine square tower de Arcubus,""’ w i 
5 , i : as completed by Wren, with its lovel , 
rful lina a. — has fortunately = survived the worst London in 1670. In 1914 an ancient eine from the Norman oe prea ie Ay Trinity 
s to , in a e stone lantern rests on four flying buttresses, which in turn Church, New York, commemoratin i i 
i ; ’ . X g the granting to its vestry by William III 
ring rest on the four thick corners of the tower. Wren's daughter stood beneath of the same privile th f 
pp dl lle ll a 4 ; Pp ges’ as ose of Bow Church. The circular dome of St. 
ess, Prove a charge that it would collapse when the scaffolding Stephen's, Walbrook (bottom—left)—da db i 
P ’ — — fire in a raid—represents, on 
self was removed. The drawing also shows the Monument (right), the Coal Exchange smaller scale, Wren’ igi vi fe 4 ' 4 
4 3 3 bE s original design for St. Paul's, the noble interior ted 
the and Southwark Cathedral (left background). Bow Church, in Cheapside, or ight h bei i \ k an” 
Ss. taedetee tava gy A Ang Pn = Pp on eight arches, being one of the architect's acknowledged masterpieces. The 
; ty churches, unique steeple of St. Bride's (bottom—right), happil i i 
so named from the arches (bows) of stone of the older church of “St. Marie appeared on June 14 and June 21. Fee ct keen aioe — 
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A DISQUISITION ON STINGING-NETTLES. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


F our native flowering-plants, some we treat 
contemptuously, branding them as “ weeds,” 
while others, like primroses, violets, bluebells and 
wild roses, we hold in high regard. The wanton 
savagery meted out to the bluebells, wherever they 
are covering the earth as with a gorgeous carpet, is 
due, perhaps, to the intoxication of the senses which 
the splendour of this carpet begets, and which crude 


minds are unable to control. Among the weeds, I 


be 
a 


Aig 8 


THE RARE ROMAN NETTLE (URTICA PILULIFERA), WHOSE VIRU- 
LENCE IS MORE POWERFUL THAN THAT OF THE COMMON 
“GREAT”? STINGING-NETTLE—SHOWING ITS GLOBULAR CLUSTERS 


OF FLOWER-HEADS. ° 


Both male and female flowers are borne on the same plant. It is found 
in Suffolk and some other places, but always near the sea. 


suppose, we should all place the 
thistle, the dock ard the nettle. 

My fingers, for the last half-hour, 
have been tingling from nettle-stings. 
But though my resentment is great I 
have to admit that the nettle—our 
common or “ great”’ stinging-nettle 
(Urtica dioica)—is, in more ways than 
one, a surprisingly interesting plant, 
though hardly less so are the small 
nettle (Urtica urens), and the Roman 
nettle (pilulifera), which, at flowering 
time, can easily be recognised from 
the fact that the flower-heads form 
globular masses very different from 
the long green tassels of the other 
two. All three are wind-fertilised, 
hence they never display coloured 
petals as insect-lures, for their pollen 
is distributed by the wind, incurring 
thereby a great waste of fertilising 
germs. Moreover, the male and female 
organs are borne on different plants. 
The Roman nettle, it should be re- 
marked, is fortunately rare, for its 
sting is more than that of either of 
the other two. 

One of the surprises in store for 
the beginner in the study of botany 
is to find that appearances are indeed 
deceptive directly he starts a 
survey of the plants comprised in 
the various Orders, or Groups, 
which the systematic botanist has been compelled to 
make in sorting out their relationships to one another. 
This relationship is based, of course, on their structural 
peculiarities derived by descent, often from ancestors 
now extinct. The nettle family well illustrates this 
fact, for it includes, besides the nettles, plants so 
apparently unlike as the hemp-plant (Cannabis), the 


hop (Humulus), the mulberry-tree, the fig, and bread- 
fruit of the South Sea Islanders, and the famous upas- 
tree (Antiaris toxicaria) ! The key to this apparently 
arbitrary association is to be found in the structure 
of their flowers, since in this matter all agree and all 
apparent disharmonies are dispelled. 

If our nettles are to be regarded as ‘“‘ weeds,”’ this 
is by no means true of some of their very near relations ; 





THE COMMON NETTLE AND PINK DEAD-NETTLE GROWING SIDE BY SIDE. 
RELATED, IN SPITE OF A GENERAL RESEMBLANCE. 
When not in flower the large while dead-nettle is difficult at first to distinguish from the nettle. 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


for the bark of some species affords an invaluable 


fibre, especially that of the hemp-plant 
(Cannabis), which has been cultivated 
for more than 2500 years. In India it is 
grown chiefly for the sake of a narcotic 
gum-resin—C hurras—exuded by the leaves 
and stem. The dried leaves are smoked. 
The Chinese grass-cloth fibre is obtained 
from the stingless-nettle of Eastern Asia 
(Boehmeria nivea). 

The hop (Humulus) differs from all 
the others of its tribe in having a twining 
stem. The bracts of the flowers, enlarged 
under cultivation, give us the precious 
gum-resin to give flavour and preserving 
quality to our beer. The mulberry not 
only yields us delicious fruit, but a vast 
industry depends on its leaves. For the 
sake of these it is cultivated on a large 
scale to provide food for silk-worms, on 
which the silk industry rests. Since the 
invention of artificial silk, however, its 
importance has lessened. What is known 
as the paper-mulberry (Broussonetia 
papyrifera) furnishes the Polynesian 
Islanders with their ‘‘ Tapa-cloth,’’ made 
from its fibrous bark by beating and 
scraping. It is finally stamped with 
multi-coloured patterns. The fig (Ficus), 
bread-fruit (Artocarpus) and the famous 
upas-tree (Antiaris) are three others which 
I venture to think none but an expert 
botanist would ever regard as members 
of the same natural order—they would 
seem to be as far as the poles apart ! 

Of the fig tribe, there are three species 
presenting very striking differences. The 
edible fig (Ficus carica), which we all 
know so well, either in its “ green ’’ or 
dried state, is found to be composed of a 
on crowded mass of tiny flowers enclosed 
within very delectable fleshy walls. But 
some Eastern species provide us with the 
now indispensable india-rubber for our 





motor-tyres, and for a dozen other useful purposes, 
while the banyan-tree (Ficus indica) has earned fame on 
account of its extraordinary growth. It lives, it may be 
remembered, in noisome swamps, standing apart from 
all other trees on account of the fact that it sends 
down @rial roots from its branches into the swamp 
below, and these roots in time may assume the size 





BY 


THEY ARE IN NO WAY 


of the original trunk. Furthermore, as the branches 
extend outwards on every side, they come at last to 
form groups of columns covering many acres. 

Finally, something must be said of the stinging 
armoury of the nettle. This is furnished by tiny, 
hollow, glassy hairs growing from a cushion of spongy 
tissue and terminating in a cap set at an angle with th« 
shaft. At this point its walls are extremely thin, s: 
that the cap breaks off at the slightest touch and 





THE COMMON OR “ GREAT’ STINGING-NETTLE (URTICA DIOICA 
AT FLOWERING-TIME, WHOSE STINGING ARMOURY IS FURNISHED 
TINY, HOLLOW, GLASSY HAIRS GROWING FROM A_ CUSHION 


OF SPONGY TISSUE, 


Being gind-toretinnd, the flower petals are very small and colourless 


male and female clusters are borne on separate plants. 


thereby converts the shaft into a most 
efficient injecting-needle. At the 
moment of entry the pressure of the 
puncture forces out an irritant fluid of 
formic acid, and an “‘ enzyme,’’ the 
nature of which is yet unknown. But 
its virulence varies greatly in the 
different species. That of the Roman 
nettle (Urtica pilulifera), for example, 
is more powerful than that of the com- 
mon or “ great’’ nettle (U. dioica). But 
neither is so powerfully armed as the 
gigantic Nepalese species (U. hetero- 
phyllum), which display a formidable 
armoury, described by Hooker as 
looking like great white spines: but 
the pain they inflict lasts little 
more than an hour. Very different, 
however, is the case in the great 
shrubby-nettle (U. erenulata), attain- 
ing to a height of 15 ft. A French 
botanist in India fell a victim to its 
venom. At first he felt only a slight 
pricking in the fingers, but in the 
course of an hour the pain became 
intolerable and finally extended up 
to the arm-pit and so affected the 
lower part of his face as to threaten 
lock-jaw. Then the pain gradually 
lessened, but did not finally disappear 
until the ninth day of his ordeal. The 
effects of the sting of the nettle of 
Timor (U. stimulaus) are said to last 
for a whole year and sometimes to prove fatal. Another 
giant nettle, the Tasmanian (U.gigas), attains toa height 
of 40 ft., and its stinging hairs, which are very virulent, 
look like great needles. But I have, so far, not succeeded 
in finding any description of this tree, hence I am left won- 
dering of what use are these weapons, for one would sup- 
pose they are too high above the ground to be dangerous 
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INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 
RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 


SPORTS GOODS 
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On decks cleared for sterner action than 
tennis, he still wears ‘ Viyella’ shirts. 
He finds his Service shirts as comfort- 
able in strenuous circumstances as 
his ‘Viyella’ Sportshirts were on 
more peaceful seas — smart and / 
cheerfully themselves in spite of the / 
hardest wear. *Viyella’ White 
Service Shirts (without collars) Va 
17/9; ‘Viyella’ Service Socks, ip 
black and white 4/1; ‘ Viyella’ iG 
Service Ties, 3/-. Stocked ; 
. by high-class hosiers and 
Excellence of style, quality of outfitters everywhere. 
material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors ... these 
are some of the character- 
istics that have made 
Horne Bros. the obvious 
choice for outfitting for all 
three services. 
To obtain your kit within the allowance SST ETERS IPRET 


—write for Price List, and address of our S CE q IRTS 
nearest branch. E + y ; H ee 


415-417, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) WM. HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM PAK 
Branches throughout London and Provinces 
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Philosophers and Poets have 
dreamed of “the return to 
nature”, of the easy and 
innocent “garden state”. 
This was their protest 
against the endless wear- 
ing complexities of modern 
existence. 














Nerve versus Nerves 
—yesterday and today 


In these wartime days health is more than ever import- 
ant: it is the national duty of each one of us to keep 
ourselves ‘fighting fit’ to withstand the additional strain 
which wartime conditions inevitably impose. And in keep- 
ing fit how great a part is played by healthy nerves. 

If your nerves are under-nourished you will feel list- 
less, ‘on edge’, depressed. You may not be really ill, 
but you will certainly not be really well—and in these days 
good health is of paramount importance. Nerves need 
organic phosphorus and protein, and these are supplied 
by ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. If you are feeling 
over-tired, or nervy; if you are convalescing after an 
illness; if you are needing a holiday and cannot take one, 
try a course of ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic I'ood. ‘Sanatogen’ 
is not a stimulant that ‘bucks you up’ for a day or two only; 
it is a food that nourishes and builds up the nerve system. 


‘SSANATOGEN’ 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable from all chemists in 22/3 jars and 12/1}, 6/6 and 
2/64 tins (Including Tax). 
The Registered Trade Mark ‘SANATOGEN’ applied to Nerve-Tonic Food, denotes a 


brand of casein and sodium glycerophosphate chemically combined by Genatosan Limited, 
proprietors of the Trade Mark. 


















Now that cigarettes are more 
difficult to get, perhaps we shall learn to appreciate 
them more. It is so easy to allow cigarette smoking to 
become a habit. Four Square smokers have never, in 
the main, been chain smokers — they have smoked for 
pleasure and not from habit. We hope that others who 


join the ranks of Four Square smokers will do the same. 


FOUR // SQUIR 


for those who really ENJOY a cigarette 


‘or 1 6 














For the time being, you are not able to obtain from us those products for which, 
over a period of 150 years, we have established a unique reputation. 


Piggeries, Farm Buildings, Stabling, Poultry Houses, Pavilions, Bungalows, Green: 
houses, etc.—these are typical products for which you can come to us with 
confidence again. Be assured that when that time comes you will find that the name 
BOULTON & PAUL still stands for Quality at Reasonable Prices. Earlier wars have 
never shattered our traditions. Neither will this one. 


REMEMBER THE NAME— 


Boulton & Paul .. Norwich 
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SHIRTS THAT 
STAND UP KIA- 


ORA 






is famed Z|) A quality of Summit Shirts— 


41 overlooked in peace but vital 


for its 4 | now —is their staunch en- 
#\durance. They keep their 
perfect good looks, their shape ““Good 
: and colours through 
blending sory pecanighed aw Health / ss 
and washing. Two col- 
and long lars with each shirt. 
: Three sleeve lengths 
maturin , 
. £ to each collar size. * 
0 Y Still 10/6, 12/6 
es 1", and upwards. 
ther” [kit iT 
use {a sTE Just now it isn’t always 
TA , easy to get Kia-Ora; 


but how good it is when 





your turn comes! 


INVALIDS ARE USUALLY 
hted with thin buttered slices of * Bermaline ’ 
5 1 Easily digested and full of nutriment Ash 
r Baker r write 
Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.War 


* 





For the best shirts 


{Ne plead DON a your coupons can buy 
fou LO pein For, meal AUSTIN RFED 


borne the brunt of enemy air attack 


Lemon + Orange 
Grapefruit 
Lime Juice Cordial 
2/6 
Orange Barley 
Lemon Barley 
5/2 








































Gifts are urgently requested for our WAR a 
eh es ee ee te dee “7 Seeeee Steere ii 
bombed areas, to give assistance to the homeless 
a See — ane — Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, 
ciate a LONDON ciTy offi2S!ON. . as Leeds, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, Southampton. b4 t- 
ng to 
eT, in Vito 0000000 ‘on eee eeecaty 
d for a 
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7) 
U7 
| V7 
ame. 7 
iy A 
for 1 6 eo \ 
a) tells you how to make a 
et te 4 the most of your . 
7) 
Uy Vy 
) Radiant Eletic FIRE (6 
Yy 7 
e) If your Ferranti Fire is in good order, 7, 
a this booklet will show you how to get 
f maximum heat economically. If your 7 
Ferranti is * out of commission,” requiring a 
Uy repair or new parts, the booklet tells you 7 
A what to do. So, if you have a Ferranti LD) 
bought at any time during the past iL 
7 vs ten years, write for this booklet to-day. a a senhe 
- to \ The unique gas-tight construction® of SEALED | WITH 
iy FIRST - FOREMOST . HOTTEST a Champion Sparking Plugs largely explains their supreme a 
een: , . spe hampion Plugs are 
with a FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 aL power-with-economy, and their complete dependability, rene dades ob og! 
lame a6 London Showrooms: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 yi so essential in automotive transportation of every character. comm ordinary 
have Y Uy Yy FF276/ Y ' : 2 noel ecety ord 
(ye li li ld” ne HAM Pi | \ SPARKING even and wasteful 
No tet al : we NE PLUGS ineeperation 
heated sparking plugs 
CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED ee 
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